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TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


The Editor takes especial pleasure in calling the attention 
of members of the Association to the report of our Presi- 
dent, Mr. Trevor Arnett, on ‘‘Teachers’ Salaries,’’ which 
has just been published by the General Education Board 
as Occasional Papers, No. 8. The subject is one of the 
keenest interest to every college officer and teacher. The 
treatment of it is scientific, thorough, convincing. 

Information was sought from the financial officers of 
higher educational institutions and from their teachers by 
means of two questionnaires. The replies from the colleges 
of arts, literature and science and the corresponding depart- 
ments in universities which form the basis of the conclusions 
relative to administrative practice are 302. All parts of 
the country, and men’s, women’s and coeducational insti- 
tutions are represented, insuring a just presentation of the 
existing situation. Institutions are classified for conven- 
ience in the same way as in the study made by Mr. Arnett 
for the General Educational Board in 1921, although the 
number studied in the present instance is much larger, 
including other endowed and tax-supported institutions, 
added in order to reflect more fully the conditions current 
in the United States as a whole. The findings are reported 
according to geographical divisions, for men’s and coeduca- 
tional institutions in one group (262), and for women’s 
colleges ¢40), and according to enrolment—Class A, insti- 
tutions having 1,000 or more students; Class B, from 500 
to 1,000 students; Class C, under 500 students. The aver- 
age salary of teachers in all these institutions for 1926-27 
was found to be $2,958, an increase over that in 1919-20 
of 29.8 per cent. The average salary in 1926-27 in the 
men’s and coeducational institutions was $3,003; in the 
women’s colleges $2,656. While the women’s colleges are 
still in the rear, the rate of increase is in their favor—a 
gain of 43 per cent over the average salary in 1919-20, as 
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against 28 per cent for the other group. In general, it was 
found that the ratio of improvement was greater in the 
weaker groups than in the stronger. 

The distribution of teachers, irrespective of rank, at the 
several levels of a given salary scale is also significant. The 
median salary of teachers in the 302 institutions under con- 
sideration was $2,066, in 1919-20, that is, half the teachers 
received a salary of $2,066 or less, and half received more 
than $2,066. By 1926-27 the median salary of teachers in 
these institutions had risen to $2,704. The point to notice 
here is that whereas in 1919-20 only 27 per cent of all the 
teachers in the 302 institutions received a salary of $2,704 
or more, 50 per cent were receiving that amount in 1926-27. 
In other words, not only has the average salary risen but 
also the median salary, and in consequence a larger propor- 
tion of teachers received the higher salaries in 1926-27 
than in 1919-20. 

The actual purchasing power of the dollar is the true 
index as to whether there has been a real or merely appar- 
ent advance in salaries. Interpreted in terms of the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar in 1914-15, worth 48.9 cents in 
July, 1920, and 61.7 cents in July, 1927, the real average 
salary is found to be as follows: 1914-15, $1,724; 1919-20, 
$1,114; 1926-27, $1,825. There was a serious depreciation 
in the real average salaries of college teachers from 1914 to 
1920. The increase in 1926-27 over 1919-20 has been 
material and gratifying yet teachers in the 302 institutions 
under consideration were only slightly better off financially 
in 1926-27 than like workers in 1914-15. We may take 
satisfaction in the knowledge that teachers’ salaries are 
again on a pre-war basis but that satisfaction is tempered 
by the fact that the real gain is not what it seems on the 
surface. 

For the first time, there is an adequate study of the addi- 
tional earnings of teachers. Of the 11,361 teachers reply- 
ing to this inquiry, 7,557, or 66.5 per cent, reported that 
they supplemented their salaries by outside earned income. 
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The analysis of these replies is most interesting and sug- 
gestive. So far as the necessity for such work exists we 
have a vital economie problem of far-reaching significance. 

Another phase of the study relates to the provision for 
increased salary costs by the institutions concerned. Not 
only has the average salary of teachers in the 302 institu- 
tions reporting been increased 29.8 per cent during the 
period from 1919-20 to 1926-27, but the number of teach- 
ers has increased from 9,922 to 15,4830—an increase of 55.5 
per cent. The result of these two increases has doubled 
salary expenditures and has placed on the institutions cor- 
responding financial burdens. In endowed institutions, 
these increases have been met at least in part by raising 
tuition fees and by increasing endowment. 

In 257 endowed institutions reporting, the average 
tuition fees have increased from $105 in 1919-20 to $179 
in 1926-27, an increase of 70.5 per cent. In the 262 en- 
dowed institutions from which reports were received, the 
total endowment in 1919-20 was $415,689,691, and in 1926- 
27 $760,119,098, an increase of $344,429,407 or 82.9 per 
cent. The per cent of increase was largest in the Southern 
States (159.4 per cent), and smallest in the Western States 
(32.6 per cent). The detailed analysis of these figures 
is interesting and worthy of careful study by college officers 
and the boards of education, with which many of them are 
affiliated. 

The pamphlet, comprising 83 pages, is freely illustrated 
with charts. The tables are unusually distinct and typo- 
" graphically satisfactory. The very comprehensive Appen- 
diz contains copies of the original questionnaires and details 
of the tabulated findings—R. L. K. 
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HONOR ROLL OF PROGRESSIVE COLLEGES, 1928 


The Association of American Colleges BuLLErin is 
devoted to the study and exposition of outstanding prob- 
lems of teaching and administration in higher education. 
The BuuuetTin is taken by practically every college and 
university of the country, normal schools, junior colleges, 
secondary schools, by public libraries, and hundreds of 
individual subscribers at the regular price, $3.00 per 
annum. Three complimentary subscriptions are furnished 
each member of the Association. In addition, a special 
offer is made to faculty members of Association colleges of 
fifty cent subscriptions in clubs, or single subscriptions for 
two years, $1.00. These subscriptions may be personal or 
furnished by the college, but no single subscription for one 
year at the fifty cent rate is received. If a single subscrip- 
tion is sent it must be for at least two years. 

Certain members of the Association are particularly 
active in their use of the BULLETIN as an aid to faculty dis- 
cussion and send in generous orders each year. It is a 
pleasure to publish the list of colleges that sent ten or more 
subscriptions to the BunueTin in 1928. We hope all of 
these institutions will send a renewal of their order, with 
additional names, for 1929, and that the Honor Roll may 
be greatly enlarged by new club orders from members not 
yet represented in the list below. 

In addition to the three complimentary subscriptions the 
average is over twenty subscriptions per college. 


Beloit College Davidson College 

Brown University D’Youville College 
Bucknell University Earlham College 

Carroll College Emory University 
Chattanooga, University of Emory & Henry University 
Colorado College Hiram College 

Columbia University Howard University 
Concordia College Lafayette College 
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Macalester College 

Marietta College 

Marshall College 

Miami University 

Mississippi State College for 
Women 

Morningside College 

New York University 

Northwestern University 

Oberlin College 

Ohio Wesleyan University 

Park College 

Redlands, University of 

Roanoke College 

Russell Sage College 


St. Mary ’s College, Califor- 
nia 

St. Stephen’s College 

Seton Hall College 

Swarthmore College 

Thiel College 

United States Military Acad- 
emy 

Western Reserve University 

Wichita, University of 

Wilberforce University 

Winthrop College 

Wittenberg College 

Wooster, College of 


MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The Executive Committee of the Association of American 
Colleges met at 61 Broadway, New York City, Thursday, 


December 6. The program of the Annual Meeting as tenta- 
tively arranged was formally approved; applications for 
membership, and the budget for 1929 were considered, and 
a large amount of Association business transacted. 

The Committee will meet again at the Read House, at 
the breakfast hour Friday, January 11, 1929. 
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THE FIFTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


The fifteenth Annual Meeting of the Association of 
American Colleges will be held at the Read House, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., January 10-12, 1929. The theme through- 
out is ‘‘The College Teacher,’’ and the program promises 
to be unusually stimulating. Our President, Mr. Arnett, 
will open the first session after dinner Thursday evening 
with the presidential address having special reference to 
teachers’ salaries. Dr. William D. Poteat one of the best 
beloved of Southern educators, will follow on another phase 
of the general topic, and Viscount Massey, Canadian 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the United States, the guest of 
honor, will be the third speaker of the evening. He will 
discuss college life in English and Canadian universities. 

The Friday morning session is devoted to the interests 
of the Commission on Enlistment and Training of College 
Teachers, the special emphasis being laid upon the second 
phase of its responsibility. In the afternoon after the 
reports of the Executive Committee and Executive Secre- 
tary, the Treasurer and the Chairman of the Commission 
on Permanent and Trust Funds, there will be a short recess. 
The Chattanooga Chamber of Commerce has requested the 
privilege of arranging an automobile trip to Lookout Moun- 
tain, and the weather being favorable, this should prove a 
delightful feature of the program. Brief reports will be 
brought in by all the Standing Commissions, with a single 
exception, for the most part in summary, the full reports 
to be printed in the proceedings, and Dean M. E. Haggerty 
of the University of Minnesota, also a guest of the Asso- 
ciation, will present the findings of a committee of the 
North Central Association on ways and means of improving 
undergraduate instruction. It is hoped members of the 
Association will come prepared to participate in the general 
discussions and to contribute to the interest and significance 
of the meeting. 
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Fraternal delegates will be received from the American 
Association of University Professors and the American 
Association of Junior Colleges. Every college holding 
membership in the Association of American Colleges should 
be represented at the Chattanooga meeting. Reservations, 
if not already made, should be made at once. The Read 
House and the Hotel Patten, modern, well-equipped, first- 
class hotels, are reporting a very encouraging registration. 
The rates at these hotels range from $2.50 to $4.00 with 
bath, per day. Smaller hotels are available for those who 
desire them, on application to President A. A. Brown, Uni- 
versity of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

The Calendar of ‘‘Education Week in Chattanooga,’’ 
the programs of the joint sessions of the various Associa- 
tions on Thursday, and the program of the Fifteenth 
Annual Meeting of the Association of American Colleges 
will be found in the succeeding pages.—R. L. K. 
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CALENDAR OF THE ANNUAL MEETINGS, 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN., 
January 6-12, 1929 
Sunday, January 6 

The churches of Chattanooga have thrown their pulpits 
open to leaders in Christian Education for the Sunday 
services. A union mass meeting will be held in Centenary 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in the evening. 
Monday, January 7 


9:30 A. M. 

Eighteenth Annual Meeting of the Council of Church 

Boards of Education. Morning, afternoon and eve- 
ning sessions. Read House. 


Tuesday, January 8 


9:00 A. M. 

Annual Meeting of the Council of Church Boards of 

Education, continued. Adjournment 4:00 P. M. 
Read House. 

Secondary School Section, Educational Association of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, Tennessee Wesleyan 
College, Athens, Tenn. 

6:30 P. M. 

Educational Association of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Banquet tendered by Methodist Episcopal 
Social Union. First Methodist Episcopal Church. 

8:00 P. M. 

Educational Association of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. Departmental meetings in the after- 
noon. Hotel Patten. 

Presbyterian College Union (U. S. A.). Presidents of 
Presbyterian U. 8. Colleges will be guests of the Union. 
Read House. 


9:00 A. M. 

Educational Association of the Methodist Episcopal 

Church, continued. Morning, afternoon and evening 
sessions. Read House. 


Wednesday, January 9 
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Educational Association of the Methodist Episcopal 

Church, South, continued. Morning, afternoon and eve- 
ning (banquet) sessions. Hotel Patten. 

Southern Baptist Education Association. Morning, 
afternoon and evening sessions. 

Presbyterian College Union, continued. Morning, after- 
noon and evening sessions. Read House. 

College Presidents of the Disciples of Christ. Morning 
and afternoon sessions. Read House. 

National Lutheran Educational Conference... Morning, 
afternoon and evening sessions. 

6:30 P. M. 

Association of Colleges of Congregational Affiliation. 
Presidents of Colleges of the Christian Church unit- 
ing. Read House. 

8:00 P. M. 

Conference of Church College Executives of the Episco- 

pal Church. Read House. 


10:00 A. M. ee. creme 


Joint Meeting of the Educational Associations of the 
Churches and the Council of Church Boards of Educa- 
tion. Theme—‘‘The College Teacher.’’ Read House. 
See program, p. 472. 

2:30 P. M. 

Union Mass Meeting. Theme—‘‘Education and Relig- 

ion.’’? Read House. See program, p. 472. 
7:00 P. M. 

Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the Association of Amert- 
can Colleges. Opening dinner session. Read House. 
See program, p. 473. 

9:30 A. M. a 


Association of American Colleges, continued. Morning, 
afternoon and evening sessions. Read House. 


9:30 A. M. ae: Sey 


Association of American Colleges, continued. Adjourn- 
ment at noon. Read House. 
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PROGRAM OF JOINT SESSIONS OF THE 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS AND 
THE COUNCIL OF CHURCH 
BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


Read House, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Thursday, January 10, 1929 


Morning 


10:00 A. M. Joint Meeting devoted to a Discussion of 
‘“The College Teacher.”’ 
Theme: WHat ConstiTuTEs a Goop ConieGe TEACHER 
Dr. Robert L. Kelly 
President Guy E. Snavely, Birmingham-Southern Col- 
lege 


President Rees E. Tulloss, Wittenberg College 
Dr. Charles H. Judd, University of Chicago. 
Discussion. 


Afternoon 


2:30 P. M. Union Mass Meeting of all Educational Or- 
ganizations assembled in Chattanooga. 
Theme: THe Puiace or REiGion In Higher Epucation 
President Henry N. Snyder, Wofford College 
Professor Kirtley F. Mather, Harvard University 
Dr. Charles W. Gilkey, The University of Chicago. 
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TENTATIVE PROGRAM OF THE FIFTEENTH 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIA- 
TION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


The Read House, Chattanooga, Tenn., January 10-12, 1929 


The theme of the entire meeting is ‘‘The College 
Teacher.”’ 
Thursday, January 10 
First Session 
7:00 P. M. The Annual Dinner.* 
Speakers: 
Mr. Trevor Arnett, President of the Association. 
Dr. William L. Poteat, President-Emeritus, Wake 
Forest College. 
Viscount Vincent Massey, Minister Plenipotentiary 
at Washington from the Canadian Government. 
Announcement of Committees. 


¥riday, January 11 


9:30 A. M. Second Session 


Program arranged by the Commission on Enlistment and 
Training of College Teachers, President Ernest H. 
Wilkins, Oberlin College, Chairman. 

(a) The training of college teachers as graduate stu- 

dents: 
What special training should a prospective college 
teacher receive while a graduate student? 

(b) The training of college teachers as young instruc- 

tors: 
What training should a young instructor receive 
from older members of the staff? 

Discussion. 

* Formal and informal. Reservations at $2.50 per cover, including 


service, should be made early. Address Mr. Frank Gregson, Manager, 
The Read House, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 
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2:00 P. M. Third Session 


Summary of the Discussion of the morning. 


2:30 P. M. 
The Annual Report of the Executive Committee and 
Permanent Secretary, Dr. Robert L. Kelly. 
The Annual Report of the Treasurer, Warden Bernard I. 
Bell, St. Stephen’s College. 
The Report of the Commission on Permanent and Trust 
Funds, Mr. Trevor Arnett, Chairman. 
Discussion. 
3:15 P. M. 
Automobile Excursion to Lookout Mountain. 


7:30 P. M. Fourth Session 


Ways and Means of Effective Teaching—Brief Reports by 
Chairmen of Permanent Commissions. 
Academic Freedom and Academic Tenure. 
President W. W. Boyd, The Western College for 


Women. 

College Athletics. 

Professor Bert E. Young, Indiana University. 

Educational Surveys. 

Dr. Charles R. Mann, The American Council on Edu- 
cation. 

Personnel Technique. 

President L. B. Hopkins, Wabash College. 
Discussion. 

The Improvement of Instruction in Higher Institutions 
of Learning, Dean Melvin E. Haggerty, University of 
Minnesota. 

Saturday, January 12 
9:00 A. M. Fifth Session 


The College and the Fine Arts—Report of the Commis- 
sion on College Architecture and College Instruction 
in the Fine Arts, President Frederick C. Ferry, Chair- 
man, Hamilton College. 
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Cooperation between Secondary Schools and Colleges in 
Raising Intellectual Standards—Report for Commis- 
sion on Faculty and Student Scholarship, Dean Ray- 
mond Walters, Swarthmore College, Chairman. 

The New College Curriculum—Report and Discussion by 
members of the Commission on the Reorganization of 
the College Curriculum, President C. C. Little, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Chairman. 

Discussion. 
Reports of Special Committees. 
Report of the Nominating Committee. 
12:00 M. 
ADJOURNMENT. 
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THE ASSOCIATION’S BOOKSHELF 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES, edited by David 
Allan Robertson, Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
1928, pp. 884. 


Because the Constitution of the United States does 
not specifically include education as one of the respon- 
sibilties of the Federal Government, that responsibility, 
in acordance with the Tenth Amendment of the 
Constitution, remains with the individual States 
comprising the Federation. That is why there is no 
centralized contro: of education as is familiar to the 
French, the Italians, and to many other peoples. 
And that is why, in the absence of any central au- 
thority, the educational situation in the fifty-two 
political divisions of the United States seems at first 
sight to be chaotic. 


These are the opening words of Dr. Robertson’s compre- 
hensive survey of institutions of higher education in the 
United States. And they explain why it was necessary for 
the American Council on Education, a body representing 
our separately administered colleges and universities, to 
explain American higher education to the world and inci- 
dentally to ourselves. There are very few professional 
educators in this country who thoroughly understand our 
extensive but loosely articulated system of higher educa- 
tion. The president of a college in New England can 
hardly be expected to be familiar with the course of study 
or methods of administration of a university in the South 
or in the West. Hitherto there has been no handbook to 
outline a general picture of colleges and universities in our 
country, to make authoritative statements concerning 
various academic details, and then to present a digest of the 
organization and working of every institution of higher 
learning accepted as worthy of being included in the work. 
It was time for the publication of American Universities 
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and Colleges. The book is to America what the Year- 
book of the Universities of the British Empire is to Great 
Britain and her colonies. Bewildered secretaries of wel- 
fare organizations will find comfort in it. Committees on 
course and standing and committees on admissions in hun- 
dreds of colleges and universities will find it a welcome re- 
inforeement in dealing with migratory students seeking 
advanced standing, and of course it will be perused jeal- 
ously and meticulously by the professional pedagogue, who 
is just as eager to see the record of his own institution ac- 
curately set forth as the small boy is to note that the batting 
score of his baseball hero has been calculated accurately to 
the fourth decimal point. In short, the book was much 
needed and we are glad it is here. 

The editor was well equipped for his work. For many 
years he served not only as a teacher in the University of 
Chicago, but also as Secretary to the President and Dean 
of the College of Arts, Literature and Science. This train- 
ing made him very familiar with the organization and 
operation of various divisions of university life. Further- 
more, he has surveyed many universities for the Associa- 
tion of American Universities. His present post as Asso- 
ciate Director of the American Council on Education also 
gives him a vantage point for observing colleges and uni- 
versities in this country and throughout the world. He is 
familiar with American institutions and he understands 
the difficulties of foreigners unfamiliar with our academic 
ways. His book gives ample evidence of his superior 
qualifications. 

The first part of the book is a sort of Baedecker of Ameri- 
can higher education. After discussing the general organi- 
zation of education in the several states and indicating the 
functions of various asociations and councils, and compar- 
ing ours with other national systems in a brief chapter of 
only eighty pages, he sets forth in Chapter II certain gen- 
eral information concerning the American college. Here 
we are told about the various types of colleges, their meth- 
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ods of administration, their physical plants, their finances, 
the organization of the alumni, the admission and classifica- 
tion of students, schedules of work, courses of study, and 
undergraduate life, habits and customs. Chapter III makes 
a similar study of the American university, making clear 
the character of the various graduate courses and the de- 
grees to which they lead. Chapter IV discusses the foreign 
student in the United States and contains much informa- 
tion of value to foreigners who seek education in the United 
States, and to American college executives who are con- 
fronted with the problem of caring for the foreigner. 
Chapter V discusses the aim and character of various pro- 
fessional schools, beginning with agriculture and concluding 
with theology; and between the alpha and omega of this 
leap from earth to heaven we find architecture, business, 
dentistry, education, engineering, journalism, law, library, 
medicine, pharmacy and social work. The last chapter of 
this first part discusses graduate schools of arts, literature 
and science under the different departmental heads, such 
as philosophy, political science, mathematics, physics and 
chemistry. Much valuable technical information is to be 
found in these last two chapters. Still, it is in these chap- 
ters that future volumes will probably show the greatest 
modification. 

The second part of the work is a sort of Who’s Who of 
American colleges and universities. In it are listed nearly 
four hundred institutions, and under each one is given a 
digest of its physical plant, the date of its founding, the 
make-up of its board, its endowment and finances, its physi- 
cal plant, its library resources, its various departments of 
work, courses of study, conditions of admission and gradua- 
tion, faculty resources, degrees, tuition charges, scholarships 
available, and, in short, everything that can be gleaned 
from catalogues, annual reports and special reports on 
the institution. 

The appendices, which are fourteen in number, also con- 
tain valuable information concerning different associations 
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and accrediting agencies, institutions and foundations co- 
operating with colleges and universities, and lists of degrees. 
The book is astonishingly well written. While, to be 
sure, its character is such that it must present numerous 
masses of detail, nevertheless the author writes so as to hold 
the attention throughout, and here and there one catches 
fleeting glimpses of academic humor and irony. That the 
compilation of this work involved much labor is obvious. 
That the labor could have been performed so successfully 
and in so short a time is indeed surprising. No doubt the 
use of this book during the next year or two will reveal 
places where curtailments and additions can be made, but 
on the whole the structure will remain unchanged. The 
work should be revised and kept up to date by republication 
every two or three years. It is in this process of revision 
and reediting that the compiler should receive the help of 
the academic fraternity. This reviewer, therefore, urges 
professors, deans and presidents to read Part One most 
carefully, to scrutinize the ‘‘write-up’’ of their own institu- 
tions critically, and to consult the record of other institu- 
tions as occasion may require; and finally to send to Dr. 
Robertson and the American Council on Education a mem- 
orandum of any corrections, additions or omissions which 
occur to them. Through this cooperative process our very 
excellent, academic vade mecum will grow better and better 
and more and more serviceable as the years go by. 
FREDERICK B. RoBinson 


THE Errective CoLizce, by Students of American Higher 
Education, edited by Robert Lincoln Kelly, The Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges, New York, 1928, pp. 302. 


This is undoubtedly one of the most interesting books on 
chiefly this, that it represents not the opinion of some one 
chiefly this, that it represents not the opinion of some one 
man, but the opinion of a group of people than whom it 
is hard to imagine a more distinguished group of educa- 
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tors. A mere glance at the table of contents whets the in- 
tellectual appetite. Among the authors are President 
Mason of the University of Chicago, President Lowell of 
Harvard, President Little of Michigan, President Aydelotte 
of Swarthmore, Dr. Furst of the Carnegie Foundation, 
Father Pace of the Catholic University of America, Dr. 
Surette of the Graduate School at Harvard, Dean Hawkes 
of Columbia College, Trevor Arnett of the General Educa- 
tion Board, Father Ryan of the Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, and others almost, if not quite, as well known. Two 
thirds of the papers included were originally addresses de- 
livered at annual conventions of the Association of Ameri- 
ean Colleges. If the Association had done nothing more 
than to produce this one book, it would have justified its 
existence. 

Twenty-five of the papers are divided into nine groups, 
covering the following subjects: General ideals, the effective 
curriculum, faculty-student relationships, teaching and the 
teacher, the promotion of scholarship, the fine arts in col- 
leges, collegiate religion, and finance. The President of 
Harvard University concludes the volume with the twenty- 
sixth essay, in which he deals with the future of the Ameri- 
can college. There is also a valuable and comprehensive 
bibliography, and an index more useful than indexes 
generally are. 

It is not a grateful task to evaluate these papers and it 
is impossible adequately so to do in a review as brief as 
this one. It is permissible to say that they do differ in 
merit, chiefly according to the degree in which the problems 
discussed have received more or less adequate attention in 
the collegiate world. The section on the curriculum is 
especially valuable, for there administrative thinking and 
faculty experimentation have provided the authors a sub- 
ject quite maturely worked out. The section on religion is 
perhaps the least satisfactory, through no fault of Dean 
Hawkes, Dean Smyser and Father Ryan. The treatment 
of personnel problems strikes this reviewer as being particu- 
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larly fresh and interesting. Dr. Jones, the Director of 
Admissions of Columbia, has brought to the composition of 
his paper on ‘‘Personnel Technique and Freshman Gui- 
dance’’ perhaps the largest amount of research experience 
possessed by any Admissions Director in this country. 

A few of the contributions are distinctly disappointing. 
Colonel Holt of the United States Military Academy writes 
about sectioning on the basis of ability. He has described 
the West Point scheme very well indeed, revealing its 
strong points, but failing to see its one great weak point, 
the failure to use the ability-determined groups for less or 
more rapid and adequate study. The paper is without 
much value for other institutions. President Evans’ paper 
on the library will probably not seem to many people to 
manifest sufficient recognition of the actual teaching value 
of a book collection. However, in no group of twenty-six 
papers could all possibly be equally effective and, it is only 
fair to say, even these less useful papers are far better 
than the usual published contributions about educational 
matters. 

To those who believe, as this reviewer does, that every 
collegiate problem in the last analysis involves a financial 
problem, the four papers on the money side of things col- 
legiate will be particularly helpful. President Cowling, of 
Carleton College, has made what is probably the only truly 
scientific study of collegiate costs that we have had. He has 
analyzed the financial needs of a liberal arts college of a 
thousand’ students with the utmost thoroughness. Trevor 
Arnett has stated his usual contention, that the student 
ought to pay all of what it costs to keep and teach him, no- 
where better than in this book. Comptroller Miller, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, has treated the whole business 
problem as one of organization and Director Reeves, of the 
University of Kentucky, has added sound practical advice. 

One of the best things that can be said of this book is 
that almost every paper in it makes the reader wish for 
more of the author’s ideas and facts; and the thing which 
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probably will rejoice one most is the fine plea throughout 
for tolerance, comprehensiveness of thought, and variety 
and specialization of collegiate purpose, a plea voiced in 
the opening article by President Aydelotte and, even with 
greater effect, in the last article by President Lowell. It 
is hard to see how any collegiate administrator, or any 
really alert teacher in the field of higher education, for that 
matter, can afford not to read this book. 
Bernarp I. BEwL 


PROBLEMS OF CotuEcE Epucation, Edited by Earl Hudel- 
son, University of Minnesota Press, St. Paul, Minn., 
1928, pp. 449. 


The publication of this volume is opportune since it comes 
at a time when colleges and universities are being subjected 
to more analysis and criticism than at any other period in 
their development. It represents an edited account of the 
thirty-five papers and reports presented at the first meeting 
of the Institute on the Problems of College Education, held 
at the University of Minnesota, July 5-17, 1927. 

Most of the papers are reports upon the work of indi- 
viduals or faculty committees at the University of Min- 
nesota who undertook to study some of the problems con- 
fronting that university. These studies were made as part 
of an extensive attempt during a period of several years to 
apply to the college field the more objective methods of 
investigation which have been developed and are more 
widely used in other fields of education. It is disappoint- 
ing that some of the reports and some of the papers do 
not give more evidence, in the form of concrete findings, 
that the problems were studied in that objective manner. 
A number of the papers are general and discursive and 
frequently based upon personal experiences and observa- 
tions instead of extensive investigation. Several are pre- 
dominantly promotive, expository or defensive rather than 
experimental and are valuable primarily because of the 
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recognition which the authors have obtained for extensive 
experience and constructive thinking in the fields which 
they discussed. 

The book has more unity than would be expected from 
its very general and inclusive title. The various papers are 
grouped under the three main headings of administration, 
student personnel, and curriculum and instruction. In 
each of these fields some of the most pressing problems are 
effectively presented with suggestions for meeting them or 
for needed studies. In several instances the results of in- 
vestigations which have been made are given in a way to 
furnish new points of departure for future studies. 

This volume represents a distinct contribution to the 
improvement of college conditions because it presents 
problems and discussions of problems in so many different 
phases of college work; because it shows that so many 
college procedures which have remained unquestioned so 
long as to become more or less axiomatic should be sub- 


jected to investigation under present day conditions; and 
because it offers a stimulating challenge to other colleges 
and universities to submit some of their problems to more 
intensive investigation in the spirit of scientific curiosity 
and open-mindedness that has characterized the Minnesota 
experiments. 


Epwarp 8S. EvenDEN 


Cuass Size at THE Couiece Leven, by Earl Hudelson, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, St. Paul, Minn. 1928, 
pp. 300. 

Ever since the days of Galileo experimentation at any 
level has been classed among hazardous occupations. But 
when it sets in at the college level and proposes to deal 
with college teaching problems, caveat emptor. This mat- 
ter of hazard, however, has not deterred the University of 
Minnesota from turning the artillery of research upon its 
own problems; and Professor Hudelson’s book records the 
results of a four-year program of investigation with the 
problem of class size. 
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SIGNIFICANCE AND Scope oF SucH a Stupy 


President Coffman of the University of Minnesota is 
known by his utterances to favor the democratization of 
education even ‘‘at the university level.’’ Like all other 
executives he must deal with the problem of costs. It was 
found that 85 per cent of the teaching effort in the arts 
college at Minnesota was invested in the first two years. 
This left less than one-fifth of the resources for real univer- 
sity work. It was in these junior college years that big 
classes must prevail if costs were to be kept within bounds. 
But (as the investigation shows) both students and faculty 
do not favor large classes. 

With such a problem eonfronting them the faculty un- 
dertook to determine the effect of class size upon student 
achievement. This program proposed to investigate the 
following: (1) the attitudes of students and faculty to- 
ward class size; (2) to visit classes and analyze procedure; 
(3) study trends in class size; (4) study effects of class size 


upon achievement; (5) carry out these experiments in as 
many colleges and departments as possible, and (6) to 
study size in relation to costs. 


MernHops UsED IN THE INVESTIGATION 

In studying student and faculty opinion upon size of 
classes the questionnaire method was used. In the study 
of the effect of class size upon student achievement the fol- 
lowing rigorous procedure was followed: I. As to the 
Course: (a) there must be two sections, a large and a small 
one; (b) the course should be a well-established one; (c) 
both sections must cover the same content. II. As to Stu- 
dents: (a) they must be carefully paired on the basis 
of intelligence, scholarship, sex, class, ete. III. As to In- 
structor: (a) the same instructor should be used for both 
large and small sections; (b) the same methods to be used, 
or, if different, this to be carefully recorded; (c) to counter- 
act the effect of practice in teaching, large sections should 
precede small sections one semester and follow the next 
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semester. IV. As to Measurement of Achievement: (a) ex- 
aminations are to be alike and given at same time; (b) ob- 
jective questions to be used as far as feasible; (c) same 
person to mark both sections; (d) instructor to record pro- 
cedure by which he arrives at marks. 


Score oF EXPERIMENTS AND RESULTS 

With this method of investigation, fifty-nine experiments 
were carried out involving 108 classes under twenty-one 
instructors in eleven different departments. These experi- 
ments involved 6,059 students—4,205 in large classes, 1,854 
in small. Direct man-to-man comparisons were made upon 
1,288 pairs of students, carefully matched as to intelligence 
and scholarship. The final criterion was student achieve- 
ment as measurement by tests and examinations, most of 
which were objective. 

The results of this elaborate program showed that in 
forty-six of the fifty-nine experiments (or 78 per cent) a 
more or less decided advantage accrued to the paired stu- 
dents in the large sections. Only in the remaining thirteen 
experiments (or 22 per cent) was there any advantage in 
favor of the smaller classes. At every intelligence level, 
as well as at every scholarship level, the paired students in 
the large sections excelled their mates in the small sections. 

Experiments designed to determine optimum techniques 
for classes of various sizes were made in physics and educa- 
tion. The results showed a tendency of weaker students in 
small sections to lean rather heavily upon their instruc- 
tors and raised the question also as to whether instructional 
procedures in either large or small classes are as influential 
as is commonly supposed. It is, however, pertinent to in- 
quire, at this point, whether there may not be other im- 
portant educational outcomes—other than scholastic 
achievement—that might accrue from using different 
methods in both large and small classes. This raises’ the 
whole question of objectives in the field of higher education 
—a domain still open to the homesteader and the pioneer. 
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Experiments dealing with class size in relation to in- 
structional costs showed that such costs ranged from $2.83 
per student in large classes to $36.27 in small classes in the 
same subject. 

A study of this sort comes at this time, like the catas- 
trophe in the old comedy—most opportunely. Not only 
educational costs but the whole question of mass education 
at higher levels is at stake. If we are to take the people 
—including the tax-payer—with us in education, we shall 
have to produce something more convincing than student 
preference or faculty opinion on this question of class size. 
Then, too, the question of educational method is seriously 
involved. As one reads these experiments the idea emerges 
that there may be a danger in small classes of relieving the 
student too much from his proper responsibilities as a 
learner. In the larger classes he is thrown more upon his 
own. It is possible in small classes to waste much time in 
aimless discussion. On the other hand, the technique of 
conducting large classes by the discussion method has been 
mastered by few university teachers. Professor Hudelson 
cites Kilpatrick, of Columbia, on this question and then 
yields the whole point by saying ‘‘ Kilpatrick may be an ex- 
ception.’’ Undoubtedly, he is an exception; but are there 
to be no great men after Agamemnon? 

One further question concerns the validity of the entire 
method used in this study. This I have submitted to one of 
our staff in the College of Education, whose comment I 
quote : 


The use of the two uncombined pairing factors, 
intelligence and scholarship, greatly limits the extent 
to which the results of these experiments may be ap- 
plied to class size situations elsewhere. In almost 
every experiment recorded the actual number of cases 
on which the final results are based is very small in- 
deed. Experiment Number 4, page 181, furnishes a 
good example. Here two classes, the one with size 
fifty-four and the other with thirty, were compared on 
the basis of the final scores made by but sIxTEEN stu- 
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dents in each group. It is true that the final mean 
scores of all students are computed for each section, 
but since the initial means were not the same, these 
results cannot be interpreted. 

Nor is this all. The mean score of a group of 
sixteen students is subject to great chance fluctua- 
tions that would not be true of a mean of fifty- 
four scores. This may be clearly shown by comput- 
ing the probable error of the means in the final 
objective score (F. C.). Using the formula—P. E. of 


_ 6745 Std. Deviation, : 
5s Gaus we have 3.4 score points 


for the P. E. of each mean. This indicates that the 
chances are even that the mean of the sixteen cases of 
the large group lies between 117.3 and 124.1. The 
chances are one in four that it lies below 117.3. Simi- 
larly the chances are one in four that the true mean of 
the sixteen students in the small section lies above 
116.9. Thus the difference in mean scores of 7.2 score 
points, when based only upon sixteen cases, can be due 
entirely to chance factors. 

In justice to the author it should be said that the 
experimental coefficient takes care of such chance fac- 
tors, so that a difference in which the experimental 
coefficient is one is statistically reliable. The danger, 
however, lies in the possibility of overestimating the 
results when the experimental coefficient is less than 
one. 

The method of partial correlation would make it 
possible to combine the two pairing factors in propor- 
tion to their weight in predicting the final scores. This 
would give each student in each section a single initial 
score and make it possible to have a much larger num- 
ber of pairs in each experiment. Moreover, by a 
judicious selection of cases in the large section it is 
possible to equate both sections in both mean scores 
and standard deviations, so that the final results would 
be based upon all of the thirty scores in the small sec- 
tion and upon at least 80 per cent of the fifty-four 
scores in the large section. It is to be hoped that other 
universities in following Minnesvta’s example will 
avail themselves of this latter technique. 

JoHN O. CREAGER 
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EpucATION FOR Wor.p-CitTizENnsHiP, by William G. Carr, 
Stanford University Press, Stanford University, Cal. 
1928, pp. 225. 


As a pioneer work in its field this little volume goes a 
long way toward collating and organizing existing material 
on the educational aspects of world citizenship. However, 
perhaps by virtue of being a pioneer work it exhibits its 
full share of errors, both of omission and of commission. 
As one reads through page after page replete with quota- 
tions from and references to published material on the 
subject of international relations, especially as they are 
related to education, one is amazed by the extent and diver- 
sity of the author’s efforts. 

Starting with the definition of education for world citi- 
zenship as ‘‘education which promotes among all peoples a 
sympathetic, peaceful cooperation based on democracy,’’ 
the author presents the aims, methods and subject matter 
of training for world citizenship by first making a catalogue 
of the existing agencies both within and outside the school 
for obtaining this end. The survey takes into considera- 
tion the psychological and sociological factors which oper- 
ate to condition the realization of the aim and finally dis- 
cusses the direct application of these factors in the teaching 
of civies, history, geography and other subjects in the cur- 
riculum, ending with a final chapter on the responsibility 
of the teacher. 

It is when the author leaves his task of cataloguing ma- 
terial and agencies and begins to philosophize on the mis- 
sion of the teacher in meeting the need for intelligent 
direction of the youth of the country that he weakens the 
foree of his case by overemphasizing the training and re- 
sponsibility of the teacher. His constant repetition through 
the volume of this appeal—undoubtedly in his zeal to make 
the point clear—is unfortunate. 

The late World War contributed to a greater extent than 
any other single event toward arousing and bringing people 
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generally to a full realization of the wealth of our intellec- 
tual and inspirational heritage from foreign neighbors. 
With this awakening has come a more adequate knowledge 
and appreciation by America of the contributions made by 
the great minds of foreign lands. 

Some years ago at a meeting of international societies 
the late Andrew Carnegie remarked that in time there would 
be no place in the world for the peace societies which he 
had founded, but that there would always be need for 
organizations which would bring different countries to- 
gether in points of intellectual contact. Whether one is a 
foe or a friend of internationalism, whether one believes in 
a society of nations or thinks that the human race will 
prosper best when parcelled into small, assertive nationali- 
ties, one must admit that in the future, as in the past, 
nations will be stiraulated by the contact of one civilization 
with another. The understanding and appreciation of 
one’s neighbors can be best realized through a comprehen- 
sion of their culture, of their social life, and of their 
psychology. 

As a survey of its field this book presents a much-needed 
picture of conditions today and an expression of the sig- 
nificance and value of such an attitude. Both as a reference 
work and as a stimulant for personal effort leading toward 
international good-will and understanding it deserves a 
place in the working library of all those concerned with the 
educative process. It should serve as a point of departure 
for further works in this very important and rapidly grow- 
ing field. 

Arcuiz M. PALMER 


COLLEGE OR KINDERGARTEN? by Max McConn. The New 
Republic, New York, pp. 275. 


This is a very readable book—one of the best in the 
rapidly increasing series on the American college. Dean 
McConn treats the same old subjects but with a freshness 
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and good nature that remind one of Stephen Leacock. The 
book is crammed full with sane comment; how could it be 
otherwise since he is describing the ‘‘Real College’’? He 
is not extravagant and irresponsible as some of our educa- 
tionally ‘‘red’’ prophets are, nor is he irrevocably commit- 
ted to the status quo. A number of things are interestingly 
said that need very much to be said, as the following chapter 
headings indicate : 

I. Prologue; II. What is the College For? III. Who 
Ought to Go to a Real College? IV. The Problem of Selec- 
tion; V. What Should Be Taught? VI. How Should It Be 
Taught? VII. How Should They Live? VIII. Coeducation? 
IX. How About Activities? X. Athletics; XI. Who Ought 
to Be Professors? XII. Who Ought to Rule the College? 
XIII. The Physical Plant; XIV. Is It Practicable? 

The professor will find a friend in Max McConn, and he 
has a few kind words for the executive and the administra- 
tor—and even for the alumni. It is a most stimulating 


book. 
Rosert L. Keiuy 


THE TECHNIQUE OF RESEARCH IN Epucation, by Claude C. 
Crawford, The University of Southern California 
Press, 1928, pp. 320. 

Such training as graduate students have been getting in 
techniques of research in education has been largely of an 
incidental nature. It is perhaps significant that several 
books dealing with methods of research in education have 
come from the press during the last three or four years. 
These books are the result of a conviction upon the part of 
the authors that progress in research might be accelerated 
if those who engage in it are given training in a more direct 
form than has been customary in the past. The most recent 
of the books purporting to introduce the student to the 
techniques of educational research is by Claude C. Craw- 
ford. The purpose of Crawford’s book is to provide ma- 
terials for a course in research technique to be given in the 
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senior or graduate year in preparation for entrance into 
graduate study and research. The content of the book has 
been built up from the experiences of the author in guid- 
ing the research activities of graduate students. The ma- 
terial included is based upon the results of an extensive 
analysis of: (1) those difficulties which graduate students 
reported that they had encountered in research work; (2) 
reports from instructors regarding difficulties which they 
had experienced or observed upon the part of research 
workers, and (3) defects and implied difficulties observable 
in an examination of a large number of theses. 

The book is divided into seventeen chapters, dealing with 
the following topics: (1) selecting problems; (2) experi- 
mental technique; (3) historical technique; (4) psychologi- 
cal technique; (5) case-study technique; (6) survey techni- 
que; (7) curriculum making technique; (8) job analysis 
technique; (9) interview technique; (10) questionnaire 
technique; (11) observation technique: (12) measurement 
technique; (13) statistical technique; (14) tabular and 
graphic technique; (15) library technique; (16) analysis 
and interpretation of data; (17) reporting research. At 
the close of each chapter are a number of exercises and 
questions and an excellent bibliography of related publi- 
cations. 

One of the most valuable chapters in the book is the 
chapter on the selection of research problems. The author 
warns the would-be ‘‘researcher’’ to become acquainted 
with the investigations which have been made previously 
in the same field, before launching upon a research investi- 
gation. ‘‘Every year some young enthusiast proposes to 
do what has been done hundreds of times already by previ- 
ous workers, not knowing that he could find in a few hours 
of library work a more complete answer to his question 
than he would achieve after months of labor.’’ 

Throughout the book the dangers of careless work in re- 
search are pictured convincingly and with much vividness. 
The reader is impressed with the recurring statement that 
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research, to be of value, must be conducted in a painstaking 
and thoroughly scientific manner. Particularly timely is 
the warning given in the discussion of historical research 
that special training is as necessary for this type of research 
as for any other type. 


There is a rather strong tendency for graduate students who 
have had no special training in statistical or experimental 
technique to turn to historical thesis subjects with the idea that 
any one can do historical research. Such an attitude cannot be 
too strongly condemned. Historical work has a well formulated 
procedure or technique all its own, and is not a field for amateurs 
to enter lightly. 


As a text for a course in research technique the book 
meets a practical need. It promises to be equally valuable 
to the professional research worker in education who is con- 
ducting independent research investigations. It should also 
appeal to the practical educational administrator who may 
desire to utilize research techniques in the solution of his 


problems. 

It is to be regretted that the effectiveness of such an ex- 
cellent work is marred by poor typography and careless 
editing. 

FLoyp W. REEVEs, 


CoLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LiprarRy ProsieMs, by George 
Alan Works, American Library Association, 1928. 
pp. 142. 


This study of library problems was made at the request 
of the Association of American Universities, and was 
financed by the Carnegie Corporation. It is the report of a 
thorough investigation of eighteen selected universities and 
colleges, from Yale to California, and Oregon to Tulane. 
Each of the institutions was visited, and personal con- 
ferences were held with librarians and assistants, faculty 
members and representatives of business offices to deter- 
mine how the libraries had met the great transformation 
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that American colleges and universities have undergone in 
the past twenty-five years. The demands on these libraries 
are such as were unknown in 1900. The library has be- 
come indeed the vital center of the university. 

The great increase in the number of students, new inter- 
est in research by graduate students and faculty members, 
and changes in the methods of instruction and study have 
made necessary revolutionary changes in the library con- 
tents, system and staff. The results of the study of these 
changes from 1900 to 1925 are interestingly: set forth in 
graphs and tabulations. 

Attention was given to three functions of the library: 
encouraging research, facilitating the work of teacher and 
student, and offering: opportunity for cultural reading. 
The major interest varies greatly among the institutions; 
in the matter of general reading, much depending upon the 
methods of the librarian, and special reading courses re- 
cently added in many schools. 

In general, the growth in number of volumes has been 
at as rapid a rate as the increase in the size of the student 
body, but this does not necessarily mean that library re- 
sources are adequate. Salaries and the cost of books, 
magazines and binding have increased enormously. So 
many universities simultaneously building up vast research 
libraries have created rivalry, raised prices, especially in 
Europe, and absolutely cleaned out the market of many 
desired editions. 

Cooperation among neighboring universities is strongly 
urged, reducing the number of lines of research, and per- 
mitting each to cover well those subjects for which it is 
best fitted. This reform must be brought about by facul- 
ties and trustees with the cooperation of the librarians. 

In regard to central and departmental libraries, much 
diversity in methods of administration was found, but there 
is a well defined movement toward centralization, placing 
the responsibility for handling resources upon the librarian. 
This will overcome difficulties of duplication, inaccessibility 
of small libraries, untrained assistants and delay in service. 
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In most of the universities in this survey, the librarian’s 
salary was equal to that of a dean, and the rank of full pro- 
fessor; but associate and assistant librarians, and heads of 
library departments, with education equal to associate and 
assistant professors, while generally well paid, had not 
faculty ranking. In the matter of vacations, retirement 
allowance, ete., they were grouped with clerical assistants. 
This has been the cause of some complaint. 

The marked increase shown by most of these institutions 
in number of hours of library service is one of the impor- 
tant reasons for increased financial demands. The writer 
believes that there are relatively few opportunities for 
librarians to effect economies in the conduct of their work. 

Smas Evans 


FEELINGS AND Emotions, The Wittenberg Symposium, by 
Thirty-four Psychologists. Edited by Martin L. Rey- 
mert, Clark University Press, 1928, pp. 454. 


Feelings and Emotions, the latest volume in the Inter- 


national University Series in Psychology, edited by Dr. 
Carl Murchison, Professor of Psychology and Director of 
the Psychological Laboratories in Clark University, com- 
prises papers prepared for a very remarkable conference 
arranged and conducted by Dr. Martin L. Reymert, the 
head of the Department of Psychology at Wittenberg Col- 
lege, Springfield, Ohio. The conference was held in Octo- 
ber, 1927, on the occasion of the inauguration of the new 
Psychological Laboratory. 

The book does not work out any particular theory re- 
garding feelings and emotions and does not pretend to 
present logical steps leading to definite conclusions. It is 
a symposium in which frank statements of agreements and 
differences regarding theories and actions are made. Many 
of the papers are results of long and tedious research and 
what has been presented in this book will lead to still 
further investigation. The scope of the discussions, the 
prominence of the psychologists who participated in them, 
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the presentation of results of experiments, the interna- 

tional character of the symposium (there were many dis- 

tinguished foreign scholars in the conference), and the 

enthusiastic interest manifested in the fundamental study 

of human behavior give an unusual value to this book. 
The book is divided into eight parts as follows: 


. General Problems in the Psychology of Feeling and 
Emotion. 

. Special Problems in the Psychology of Feeling and 
Emotion. 

. Physiology of Feeling and Emotion. 

. Pathology and Psychoanalysis of Feeling and Emo- 
tion. 

. Feeling and Emotion in Children. 

. Feeling and Emotion in Relation to Aesthetics and 
Religion. 

. History of the Psychology of Feelings and Emotions. 

. Emotion in Relation to Education. 


The book is well edited and the papers contributed by 
thirty-four participants in the conference mark a distinct 
step forward in the progress of psychology. 

W. W. Boyp 


SmaLL CoLLEGES AND TEACHER TRAINING, by Jacob G. 
Meyer, Public School Publishing Company, Blooming- 
ton, Ill., 1927, pp. 162. 

This little volume, Small Colleges and Teacher Training, 
by Dean Meyer, of Manchester College, deals with a sub- 
ject which will naturally attract the attention of all who 
have to do with the practical problems of the college, es- 
pecially in its relation to public education. What is the 
vocational drift of college graduates of the present age? 
Is the privately endowed college, in fact, a public institu- 
tion with a solemn duty of rendering a public service that 
should be determined, not by old ideals of education and 
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culture, but by present day social needs? What are the 
facts relating to the supply and demand of trained teach- 
ers? Should the small liberal arts college train teachers? 
These are perhaps the chief questions which the little book 
attempts to answer. 

Many facts and figures crowd the pages; there is occa- 
sional repetition, and the style is not always what it might 
be, but the author has consulted many catalogues and he 
has pursued his colleagues over the land with a compre- 
hensive questionnaire. The old college curriculum, he is 
sure, is undergoing a transformation ‘‘with a growing em- 
phasis on the practical and vocational studies.’’ Although 
most of the liberal arts colleges are providing some kind 
of a teacher training program ‘‘the tendency is clearly in 
the direction of not requiring more than is absolutely neces- 
sary to meet the minimum state requirements’’ where the 
college happens to be located. According to the author’s 
investigations, it is these minimum state requirements, 
rather than the higher standards suggested in the Carnegie 
Foundation Report of 1917, at which the colleges are aim- 
ing. In the opinion of the author ‘‘the tendency for the 
normal schools to become teachers’ colleges should be dis- 
couraged,’’ first because ‘‘the present normal schools have 
more than they can do to meet the demand for adequately 
trained elementary school teachers’’ and, secondly, because 
‘‘experience has taught the country that most of the nor- 
mal schools that have been transformed into teachers’ col- 
leges have become such only in name.’’ 

C. H. RAMMELKAMP 


EpucaTIon IN A Democratic Worip, by Ernest DeWitt 
Burton, The University of Chicago Press, 1927. 


Education in a Democratic World gives us a glimpse of 
the educator and administrator. It presents his ideas as 
to the place and function of education and educational 
institutions in contemporary life. Dr. Burton attempts 
here to translate these ideas into a language which can be 
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comprehended and appreciated by ministers, doctors, law- 
yers and business men as well as by scholars in the restricted 
sense of the term. In detail, it is an interesting series 
representing in part repeated efforts to explain to laymen 
the funetion, place, and value of university research. It 
is the ease of a former professor of New Testament Greek, 
a man who had devoted years to ‘‘ useless’’ research, turning 
at the age of sixty-five to a job of colossal salesmanship in 
the academic world—an attempt to sell $17,000,000 worth 
of stock of a comparatively new university to its alumni 
and to business and professional men and women. This 
series ranges from education in a democratic world, student 
habits, obligations of the educated, ideals of the university, 
to such subjects as education and religion, a school of 
polities, and business and scholarship. 

Probably the most distinctive feature of the volume is the 
recurring stress on research as the basic function of a uni- 
versity and on the widest possible service to the public as 
its primary obligation. In an address delivered almost a 


year before he became President of the University of Chi- 
cago, he said: 


Yet the university can never limit itself even to this 
great task of producing leaders. In a democracy the 
university must breathe the atmosphere of democ- 
racy. It must keep itself ever in close touch with 
the life of the people. Not to do so is not only to forego 
an opportunity of service too great to be neglected, but 
is seriously to mar its efficiency in the production of the 
leaders in thought and action by rearing them in an 
atmosphere unfavorable to their best development. 
(Condensed from a review in the Bulletin of the 
American Association of Unwersity Professors, Octo- 
at sar G. R. Corrman 
THe Campus: A Study of Contemporary Undergraduate 

Life in the American University, by Robert Cooley 


Angell, D. Appleton and Company, 1927, pp. 400. 


Here is a picture of student life to-day as seen by a 
trained observer of social phenomena. Dr. Angell is a 
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popular teacher in the University of Michigan and not very 
far removed from his own undergraduate days. The chief 
source of his information is his own first-hand contact with 
student life, supplemented by a number of interesting sta- 
tistical studies of conditions at the University of Michi- 
gan (these studies appearing in the Appendix), and by 
comparing notes with others who have been close to student 
life. The book is interesting not only because of the vivid 
portrayal of facts and existing conditions, but because of 
the author’s own viewpoint, interpretative comment, and 
in some cases suggested remedy. 

The Campus is strikingly different in method from 
Undergraduates, which is the work of a committee and not 
of one man, which surveys conditions in twenty-three schools 
and not mainly in one, and which records objective findings 
with a minimum of interpretative comment. This is men- 
tioned because one feels, in reading Dr. Angell’s book, that 
he would like to check its statements and conclusions with 
some other more broadly authoritative account, such as 
Undergraduates is. On the other hand, after examining 
Undergraduates, with its great variety of testimony, one 
appreciates all the more the unified account of a single 
mind, especially when the story is so entertainingly told as 
in The Campus. 

Dr. Angell’s book is a severe indictment of university 
life. There is little high purpose, creative energy, or in- 
tellectual seriousness among the mass of undergraduate 
students of these institutions. The indictment is especially 
significant because it comes from a man who is in full sym- 
pathy with the revolt of the present generation against 
many of the social and religious traditions of the past. 
University life, as he sees it, is a reflection of the ‘‘external- 
ism and superficiality’’ of American culture to-day. Most 
students are conformists. They are self-reliant, but they 
have no vision. They possess little of ‘‘the highest type of 
morale. They have arrived at a fairly adequate moral 
synthesis in regard to immediate personal relations; a quite 
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inadequate one with respect to their relation to society in 
general; and they can hardly be said to have more than 
a start toward a universal synthesis,’’? by which he means 
the attainment of a satisfactory personal religion. 

Any one who has been in close touch with student life 
will recognize the penetrating character of Dr. Angell’s 
comments on almost every page. Granting, however, that 
his description of the mass of students is correct, one is in- 
clined to wonder if he has adequately recognized or prop- 
erly appraised the réle of the influential minority. In the 
chapter on ‘‘Religion,’’ for example, one gets the impres- 
sion that in the mind of the author all the students in a 
modern university are either uninterested in religion, or 
are traditionalists and therefore ‘‘queer.’’ He does write, 
‘there are on every university campus a certain few who 
embrace some doctrine such as socialism with a religious 
zeal,’’ but does not mention the existence of those whose 
religion is as real and unmarred by any kind of freakish- 
ness or superstition as can be found anywhere, and who 
are trying to discover in intelligent ways the will of God 
for their lives, and for society as a whole. Many religious 
conferences of students in recent years have revealed the 
existence of such groups of students, and relatively small 
as their number is, their influence is by no means sub- 
merged in the general apathy. 

The scope of the discussions of The Campus may be seen 
from the following chapter headings: ‘‘General Character 
of Undergraduate Life;’’ ‘‘The Roots of Contemporary 
Conditions ;’’ ‘‘Learning;’’ ‘‘Home Life;’’ ‘‘ Athletics ;’’ 
“‘Recreation;’’ ‘‘Campus Activities;’’ ‘‘Self-Support;’’ 
**Religion,’’ and ‘‘Morale.’’ 

If this book even approaches the truth, a heavy responsi- 
bility rests upon university administrators, and upon the 
churches too, to do something about it. 

M. Wruuarp LAMPE 
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UnpERGRADUATES, by R. H. Edwards, J. M. Artman and 
Galen M. Fisher. Doubleday-Doran, New York, pp. 
366. 


This book, after five years of tossing to and fro on the 
seas of discussion and conference, is now with us. It 
should be a sturdy craft, for it has been rewritten and dis- 
cussed by various groups many times. Those interested 
in student religious work have been confronted for several 
years at conferences with huge multigraphed sheets marked, 
‘*Confidential.’’ Some of the value of this material has 
been lost by its delayed publication. A large part of it is 
old ; though an honest attempt has been made by the authors 
to keep up with the rapid changes in student morale during 
the last few years. The study is based on eleven hundred 
interviews with students, faculty members, and others in 
the twenty-three institutions visited. It can not and should 
not be accepted as a scientific piece of work. It is based 
on the opinions of those interviewed, which may be facts, 
but can not be demonstrated as scientifically so. The book 
has a value in that we may all examine this collected 
material and perhaps receive from it many suggestions and 
ideas. This reviewer does not feel it to be of utmost impor- 
tance, but does feel it to be of general value. 

It is not to be expected that parents will get a very bal- 
anced conception of the American colleges and universities 
surveyed. The chapter on ‘‘Men and Women’’ might 
make one think conditions far worse than they really are. 
The authors are men of judgment and experience, and it is 
too bad that during this study they were engaged in active 
leadership in various universities and could not possibly 
give this book the time it really needed. 

The danger in Undergraduates is that others will use it 
in the way that Governor Smith used material in his Mil- 
waukee speech on prohibition, where he quotes fairly accu- 
rately the opinions on college drinking as facts received 
after much careful study, rather than just student opinion 
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of a number of years ago. This evidence would be worth 
more if each interview were dated. The chapter on ‘‘Re- 
ligious Agencies’ is good as far as it goes, but it just skips 
through the field and touches points here and there. Presi- 
dent Wilkins, of Oberlin, praises this book and calls it by 
far the most important book for those concerned with know- 
ing what is going on with undergraduates.’ President 
MacCracken, of Vassar, considers it ‘‘an unfortunate waste 
of time and skill that could be duplicated more easily in 
the reading of current college fiction or undergraduate 
journalism.’’? Probably both of these gentlemen have over- 
stated the case. To those engaged in actual work with stu- 
dents, it will have value as to what some students wrote 
and said to the authors, and not as accuraté scientific infor- 


mation. Hersert EB. Evans 


THe American RENAISSANCE, by R. L. Duffus, Alfred A. 
Knopf, New York, 1928, pp. 322. 


This book is a readable but rather summary statement of 
the past and present characteristics of certain art schools 
in the United States. Its publication has been encouraged 
by the Carnegie Corporation ; no doubt because it advertises 
very gracefully the fact that in this part of the world edu- 
cation in the fine arts and in the decorative arts is becoming 
increasingly popular. 

For the professional teacher the book would have been 
of more value had it been more specific about methods, 
and for every one interested in the future of art in this 
country it might have been made more significant had its 
author felt qualified to venture an opinion regarding the 
genuineness of the education offered and the genuineness of 
the reactions of the students to this education. 

The book is, according to its author, ‘‘the record of a 
more or less random pilgrimage undertaken in the hope of 
"a Review of Undergraduates, by Ernest H. Wilkins, The Intercol- 
legian, November, 1928, p. 49. 


2 Review of Undergraduates, by Henry Noble MacCracken, The 
Saturday Review of Literature, October 13, 1928, p. 210. 
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finding out if there are signs of an aesthetic revival in 
America, and if so what forms it is likely to take.’’ This 
being the case the reader may be curious to learn Mr. 
Duffus’ opinions regarding the future of American art. 
These opinions are to be found in his ‘‘Foreword,’’ but 
the extent to which they are based on the facts recorded in 
the body of the text is not made clear. 

The author seems to think that ‘‘there is reason to be- 
lieve that artistic expression in this . . . country will be- 
come less individualistic, more highly organized, more 
mechanized—in a sense more Egyptian and less Grecian,’’ 
that ‘‘the dominant art of the future may be foreshadowed, 
not in easel paintings, but in automobiles and set-back 
apartment houses.’’ ‘‘Personally,’’ he adds, ‘‘one might 
be willing to sacrifice all that may thus be accomplished, 
sanely, responsibly and scientifically, for the year’s work 
of one mad genius. Thoreau or Gauguin [sic] may have 
been right, or they may not. It does not matter. The 
point is that we are not given a choice.’’ Mr. Duffus would 
have done better perhaps to have named Shakespeare and 
Rembrandt instead of Thoreau and Gauguin, and to have 
omitted the adjective ‘‘mad.’’ The reader would then be 
made to realize more clearly the quality of the art which 
this industrialized age is in such imminent danger of for- 
saking altogether. 

But granting that interpretative art is to become a thing 
of the past, that artists in America are destined to become 
wholly absorbed in the manufacture of easily reduplicated 
designs for machines, buildings, furniture and advertise- 
ments, what is the essential nature of these designs to be? 
Those for the machines of the future—the locomotives, 
ships, automobiles, and aeroplanes—must of necessity be 
mechanical, but those for textiles, pottery, advertisements 
and furniture need not be so. In many cases there is no 
incompatibility between mechanical reproduction and sensi- 
tive spontaneity in the conception and execution of the 
original. Chéret, the great French poster artist of the 
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1890’s, demonstrated that an instinct for beauty and style 
could be broadcast over all the advertising fences of Paris. 

The reader may well ask, then, whether the graduates 
of our art schools are to continue the manufacture of the 
gaudy, lifeless, over-ingenious and often insincere designs 
that at present disfigure our country or whether they are 
to forget mechanical drawing and begin to make use of the 
free hand draftsman’s heritage. There are signs which 
suggest the possibility of a change: the pottery of Henry 
Varnum Poor, for instance, or the advertising designs of 
Rockwell Kent, and the fact that one of our very few really 
distinguished landscape painters, Charles Burchfield, has 
had to design wall paper for a living. The influence of 
such men, who possess the interpretative artist’s sensitive- 
ness to form, may vitalize the standards of our designing 
profession. 

Not even the case of interpretative art is as desperate as 
Mr. Duffus seems to think. The ability which certain Ger- 
man firms have shown to reproduce water colors, pastels 
and drawings, and to a certain extent even oil paintings, 
is simply amazing. Moreover the woodcut, the etching 
and the lithograph are becoming increasingly popular as 
mediums of interpretation. Not a little of the late George 
Bellows’ influence and renown is due to his lithographs. 

Perhaps therefore ‘‘The American Renaissance,’’ if there 
is to be one, will include a dissemination of interpretative 
art similar in extent and character to that of literature. 
Let us hope that our art schools, by awakening a sense of 
the emotional quality of style, will contribute to such a 


development. Epwarp W. Roor 


Common SENnsE In Epvucation, by Bernard Iddings Bell, 
William Morrow & Co., New York, 1928, pp. 321. 


This is distinctively a book for parents. It might well 
be entitled Common Sense in Education for Parents. 
Parents are addressed in every chapter. Definitions, de- 
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scriptions, explanations, criticisms, judgments and sugges- 
tions are written for them. Doubtless its chief merit lies 
in the fact that it puts the responsibility upon parents of 
knowing what the educational processes are which affect 
their children, what the aims and possibilities are, and 
how they themselves may make right decisions for their 
children and may cooperate with both pupils and teachers 
in securing the best results. 

At the same time it is a book well worthy of the attention 
of expert educators. It sheds light upon their problems 
and shows the trend of, and appraises many of, their own 
experiments. As the head of St. Stephen’s College, of 
Columbia University, at Annandale-on-Hudson, the author 
knows whereof he speaks. 

The outstanding insistence of the book is that religion 
belongs in the curriculum at every stage, that education 
can not be adequate and complete without including mys- 
tical experiences as facts to be recognized in history and 
human culture and to be vitally known in personal ideals 
and attainments. This is not the religion of phrase and 
dogma, although catechism and doctrine may be used as 
stepping-stones toward it, but the religion of relating one’s 
self to ultimate reality in the correlation of all that ‘‘the 
artistic, scientific and contemplative disciplines have 
revealed to one.”’ 

Under nine headings the author gives the outline of a 
course used experimentally at his own college and says of 
it, ‘‘that those who go through the indicated instruction 
seem to find little of that shock which upsets undergraduates 
in other places; that they exhibit a respect for religion in 
the succeeding years which they never would have acquired 
had they not gained the impression thus early in their 
undergraduate days that religion is an intellectually inter- 
esting and respectable thing, quite as interesting and 
respectable as the science and philosophy which they are 
studying at the same time.’’ 
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The author believes in a small college, with a homelike 
atmosphere which permits acquaintance and contacts within 
a social group, and for boys he believes that always a boys’ 
college is best. Whether girls should go to coeducational 
or to women’s colleges, he would reply, ‘‘ They apparently 
thrive in either and are little harmed by either.’’ 

Recent experimentation in the college field is summed 
up as showing the following characteristics : 


1. A tendency to demand that college students be 
regarded as responsible persons rather than as boys 
and girls; ’ 

2. A growing insistence that curricula shall be 
adapted to students, provided that they are properly 
advised and assisted, rather than that undergraduates 
shall be forced into conformity with fixed curricula; 

3. A desire to get away from the semester-hour book- 
keeping system and to lead students to face knowledge 
in more comprehensive ways; 

4. A stress upon the necessity and value of searching 
examinations, tests designed to ascertain not merely 
the mastery of the facts but the digestion of the facts. 
The author’s style is bright, not to say at times brilliant. 

ALFRED WiuuiaMs ANTHONY 


CoLLEcE, WHat’s THE Use? by Herbert E. Hawkes, Double- 
day, Page & Co., New York, pp. 143. 

Wuicu Conizce? by Rita S. Halle, The Macmillan Co., 
New York, pp. 258. 

These are books for the would-be college student and his 
advisors. The interrogation point denotes contact with the 
non-academic world and awareness of its problems. 

As Dean of Columbia College Dean Hawkes has dealt 
primarily with the problems of the college and pre-college 
boy, but the fundamental principles he states so lucidly 
have a general application. There are students who should 
go to college and students who should not. It is not a 
stigma but a discovery when a boy learns that college is not 
the appropriate place for him. There are many other roads 
to a happy and successful career. 
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There are certain tests of a modern progressive college: 
(1) It exists not to afford jobs for the faculty but to develop 
the students; (2) The foremost duty of a college is to know 
its students—hence modern personnel technique, psycho- 
logical tests, ete.; (3) The boy must educate himself. 
Parents and teachers can only make conditions as favorable 
as possible for him to grow in body, mind and spirit to the 
full stature of which he is capable; (4) There is no substi- 
tute for health. However much a man may know, it is 
not of much value unless he possesses the physical vigor 
to bring it to bear on the world’s problems. The physical 
and mental health of the student is a primary concern of 
the modern college. 

Things to be guarded against are indicated in the reasons 
why some students fail: lack of industry, habits of concen- 
tration and perseverance; the mistaken ambition of parents 
who force a child into a course of study for which he has 
no taste; over-participation in extra-curricular activities— 
social, athletic, literary; the strain of self-support while 
pursuing a course demanding serious intellectual effort, 
with a sensible amount of recreation; and unsatisfactory 
health conditions. (The author states that about one-third 
of the boys who drop out of Columbia College do so for 
health reasons. ) 

College education today costs a good deal of money, even 
though the student pays only from one-third to two-thirds 
of the cost. ‘‘Scores and scores of boys fail to use even 
the most elementary judgment in making and living by a 
budget of either their money, their time or their health.’’ 
Poor but ambitious, they expect to carry their college work, 
secure remunerative employment for six or eight hours a 
day, and keep under steam for four years, often with some 
student activity thrown in for fun. This the author thinks 
is fatal. If hard necessity seems to demand it, the wise 
student will spread his college course over a longer period. 
Loan funds and scholarships will help. The scholarship 
used for the best development of the man is no charity but 
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a partnership with the college and the donor, and is to be 
accepted in that spirit. 

‘‘Every teacher, through the medium of his subject and 
his personality is helping to train character, either con- 
sciously or unconsciously. If he does not do it, he is a 
failure.’’ ‘‘The college experience ought to train the stu- 
dent intellectually and strengthen him morally. College 
discipline that is worthy of the name has no other objec- 
tive.’? To look at discipline in this light is to understand 
young people who need to be waked up to the implications 
of ethical questions and to realize that penalties are im- 
posed constructively to the end that they may handle them- 
selves correctly in their human relations. The matter is 
summed up in one sentence—‘‘a case of discipline is never 
a perfect work of art unless the student expresses his 
gratitude for the action that is taken.’’ 

There are on every campus both use and abuse of ath- 
letics, fraternity relations, activities of all kinds. Much 
depends on the individual. There is need for keen dis- 
crimination and the development of good judgment. Here 
is a vital element of college training. 

There is an excellent chapter on ‘‘Half-Baked Educa- 
tion.’’ ‘*All the way through our American educational 
system from kindergarten to college, emphasis is placed 
too much on the way of doing and too little on the intel- 
lectual material to do it with. ... Many colleges are 
awake to the danger in yielding to the demand for an easy 
and formally attractive, but hollow education. It is one 
of their gravest responsibilities to insist, not only on scien- 
tific methods of thought, but so far as is humanly possible 
upon a solid and accurate subject matter.’’ 

The concluding chapter makes clear that the author is an 
optimist. Institutions should be evaluated in terms of 
their highest achievement, their ideals, the way in which 
they stimulate and inspire the general run of their students, 
Colleges must not be expected to do the impossible. They 
cannot put brains into a squash. With such material as 
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seems most promising they are attempting to give an edu- 
cation that ‘‘enables one to take charge of one’s self, to 
keep all that one is and knows and does in its proper per- 
spective, and to bring it to bear at points where it supple- 
ments the forces, both seen and unseen that are working 
for righteousness.’’ This he believes is worth while. 

* * * * * 

Mrs. Halle is a graduate of Wellesley, writing from the 
point of view of the parent whose vital concern is the future 
education of her children. Which College? is in two dis- 
tinct parts. Part I is devoted to a discussion of various 
types of colleges, how to gain admission and make satis- 
factory progress in each after matriculation; the place of 
the new Junior College in the educational scheme; types, 
advantages and disadvantages; the objectives of college 
training, and ‘‘ After College—What?’’ In the chapter 
devoted to this query a mass of valuable data is boiled 
down and made available for the layman in education, who 
wishes to know not only certain leading facts but how and 
where to find still other information. There are lists of 
professional schools, both those connected with the colleges 
and universities and those that are independent, with their 
national standardizing agencies, and brief summary of 
their standards. These include collegiate schools of busi- 
ness, teacher training institutions, schools and departments 
of journalism, library schools and courses, both under- 
graduate and graduate; schools and departments of phys- 
ical education, of nursing and public health work, of 
pharmacy and social service; schools and departments of 
engineering, dentistry, architecture, medicine and law. 
One wonders why the theological seminaries are omitted. 

Part II, following a brief introduction, lists with a brief, 
succinet descriptive paragraph most of the following insti- 
tutions: (1) Colleges for Men; (2) Colleges for Women; 
(3) Coeducational Colleges; (4) Negro Colleges—that are 
on the approved lists of the Association of American Uni- 
versities and the regional standardizing agencies. It is a 
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practical working list. The author says regarding it: “‘A 
few other institutions were included because of unusual 
work they were doing, which seemed to have a special 
and wide appeal. Some forty institutions were omitted, 
although they are accredited by their regional associations, 
because interest in them would seem to be limited to a very 
small group, which would easily be able to obtain informa- 
tion about them, e.g., State Teachers’ Colleges and State 
Agricultural Colleges.’’ 

Mrs. Halle’s book is an excellent guide for anyone who 
is comparatively unfamiliar with the field. Institutions 
approved by the Association of American Universities are 
indicated by a’star, and colleges which are parts of accred- 
ited universities are marked. There is a very satisfactory 
Index.—MartHa T. BOARDMAN. 


HANDBOOK OF CHRISTIAN Epucation by Robert L. Kelly 
and Ruth E. Anderson. Council of Church Boards of 
Education, New York, pp. 200. 


It was a red letter day in the work of the Council of 
Church Boards of Education when they issued the ‘‘Red 
Book’’ of the Council, as we may well call the Handbook 
of Christian Education—published in May, 1928, as the 
regular monthly issue of Christian Education. This Hand- 
book accomplishes a task never before attempted. It has 
brought together in one volume the lists of all the institu- 
tions of the various boards represented in the Council. 
That in itself is a worth while and serviceable task. But 
the Handbook does much more than that. It lists all im- 
portant church boards of education, the leading allied 
organizations and educational foundations, with official 
personnel ; all colleges and secondary schools affiliated with 
the boards of the Council, showing church affiliation, recog- 
nition by standardizing agencies, number of students, num- 
ber of faculty, value of plant, productive endowment, 
current budget, chief officer, departments of Bible and 
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Religious Education. The Protestant theological schools of 
the country are reported. A comparative table of stand- 
ards of official accrediting agencies for colleges, junior 
colleges and secondary schools is included. The names of 
all known schools of religion and of all board representa- 
tives at work in tax-supported and independent institu- 
tions are given. Facts and figures concerning the hun- 
dreds of institutions under the supervision of the several 
boards are marshalled together in concise tabular form, 
making easily accessible a wealth of information. 

In a word, this Handbook is a volume that should be on 
the desk of every educator whose institution or whose board 
of education is represented in this excellent compendium. 
With all such educators and with countless others the 
Handbook, when seen and inspected, will have as sure a 
place on desk or in library as have the dictionary or World 
Almanac. The preparation and publication of the Hand- 
book reflect great credit on those who did the actual com- 


pilation and publication in this too-long overlooked field of 
Council activities. Would you know more, gentle reader, 
get the Handbook and examine it, and then you too will 
keep it close at hand for reference.—Freprrick E. Srocx- 


WELL. 


Way Srorp Lzarnine? by Dorothy Canfield Fisher. Har- 
court, Brace & Co., New York, 1927, pp. 301. 

For some years, physicians, psychologists and pastors, 
have been faced with grown men and women who have 
apparently lost the motive power of life. Travel, hobbies 
and forms of self-expression have been prescribed as baits 
to further efforts on the part of the stalled mechanism. 
But even when these objectives have produced fresh im- 
pulses, there has been the ever constant danger of relapse 
through the absence of any means of intelligently insuring 
a continuance of the impulses in constructive channels. 
We live in that which we create and when we have appar- 
ently reached the end of our creative ability we cease to 
live. Thereafter, life become mere existence. 
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The problem has been two-fold. First, has been the 
necessity of raising the jaded life to a realization of the 
existence of higher ideals and correspondingly greater joys 
through their achievement. That is the problem of re- 
ligion. The other part of the problem has been the neces- 
sity of providing for a method of working toward those 
ideals which would be constant and at the same time 
flexible enough to permit of the change necessitated by 
growth at each stage of approach to full realization of the 
ideal. That is the problem of education. 

Sensing both the duty and the privilege of education in 
providing a continuous nurturing process for the whole 
span of life, the Carnegie Corporation has stimulated and 
materially assisted the American Association for Adult 
Education. The latter organization has, in turn, fostered 
the writing of such books as Mrs. Fisher’s Why Stop 
Learning? 

The outstanding note of Mrs. Fisher’s book is a joyous 
and expanding hope. All through the pages devoted to an 
exposition of the means available to adults for enriching 
their lives, there races a newly discovered and contagiously 
presented joy in good things just ahead for all who seek. 
She skilfully sketches both the development and the defects 
of our educational process. She shows how, under our 
present theory, the baby and the growing youth deal with 
concrete things—the rattle and the test-tube. She shows 
that it is not until we have found our place in the material 
world that we begin to reflect upon the meaning of it. If 
when we reach the reflective age, which is maturity, there 
has been built into our lives nothing as to the meaning of 
the universe, and no agency for searching out that mean- 
ing, we continue to apply to it the only method we know— 
the laboratory method. We have the result in material- 
mindedness, experimental emotionalism, companionate mar- 
riages and the like. 

Emotionalism, unchecked by ideals, breeds nationalism, 
class consciousness, sectionalism, race prejudice and re- 
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ligious intolerance. Cheap journalism flourishes because 
of a lack of mature, critical judgment. Reason plods, but 
propaganda races. All because we have not carried educa- 
tion into the mature, reflective years of life. American 
emphasis in education has been on earning a living rather 
than on learning for living. Mrs. Fisher challenges us to 
the fact that education is not a preparation for a life of 
some sort, but is a normal part of all living. The adult 
has his own capacities and characteristics which are not 
available at any other time of life. To fail to ‘‘bring them 
forth’’ at that age is not only to cripple that adult but to 
rob others of the unique contribution of truth which God 
has entrusted to that individual for our common advance- 
ment. Adult education, therefore, is neither a fad nor a 
temporary expedient, but an earnest effort to unify the 
whole life of man and to enrich its meaning from the rip- 
ened thought and mature experience of adult years. 
THEODORE R. LupLow. 
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THE COLLEGES IN CURRENT LITERATURE 


Ruta E. ANDERSON 


In the November number of the Buuuertm for 1927 there 
were published one hundred and three titles of articles on 
phases of the American college which appeared during the 
first ten months of the year in the leading American maga- 
zines. Magazines devoted exclusively to educational topics 
were not included in this list. The list was compiled 
largely from the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Interature 
and the card index file of magazine articles in the New York 
Public Library. At the time that list was prepared but 
few articles in the November magazines had been cata- 
logued. There is submitted now a list prepared in the 
same way and covering the same magazines, essentially, for 
the year, 1928. While there are not so many titles this 
year as last, the list nevertheless is an interesting one. It 
is doubtful whether there is any other one topic, with the 
possible exception of politics in the year of a presidential 
campaign, which receives as much attention in the leading 
magazines as the American college. 


AmeErRIcAN Maaazine: College where you take your pick and 
shovel; interview with W. M. Hudson, NW. M. Clark, 
Sept. , 

AmErRIcAN Mercury: Dean of Music, K. Andrist, April. 

ARcHITECTURAL Review: Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, 
Z. Klauder, Sept. 

ATLANTIC Montuiy: Church and the undergraduate, B. I. 
Bell, April; Universities and their function, A. N. 
Whitehead, May; College entrance requirements, L. 
W. Field, July; Are our colleges playing poor? Wm. 
B. Munro, Oct.; Compulsory chapel, W. L. Sperry, 
November. 

Bookman: Over the summer sea; tourist third to Europe, 
K. Anthony, August. 
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CatHotic Worup: Lecturer and the coach, J. P. Conroy, 
Sept.; College morals, B. Fay, Oct. 

Century: Who runs the universities? J. Jastrow, April; 
He never went to college, 7. 8. Elrod, July; Letter 
from a young man who found he did not belong, Sept. ; 
What’s right with the colleges? A. H. Quinn, Oct.; 
Woman goes to college, B. Benzel; Nigh on to thirty, 
M. Robinson, Nov.; God in the girls’ college, W. Kirk- 
land, Dec. 

Couuizer’s: Living till it hurts, July 21; Gold rush: college 
athletes are flocking to the ranks of pros, Aug. 11. 
ConTEMPORARY REview: Women students in the universi- 

ties: fifty years ago and now, M. J. Tuke, Jan. 

Current History: University Federation of Denomina- 
tional Colleges in Canada, Mulock; Giving honor stu- 
dents free rein at college, F. Aydelotte; Plea to save 
the old-fashioned college, D. J. Cowling; Progress of 
higher education in the West, A. R. Boone; Educational 
factory for mass production, H. FE. Barnes, Jan. Old 
colleges and new, A. B. Hart, Sept. 

Dewineator: Do our colleges educate? J. G. Cosgrave, Oct. 

EpinsureH Review: American university life, R. B. Mowat, 
Jan. 

Forum: Roots of college evils, R. C. Angell, March; Self- 
education in college, A. L. Lowell, April; Character 
and college education, J. Edman, May; Restoring the 
world to men’s sight, R. W. Brown, Aug. 

HALDEMANN-JULIUS QuarTERLY: The Harvard anti-chapel 
fight, Jan. 

Harper’s: Farewell to pedagogy, Bernard DeVoto, Jan.; 
Why they failed to marry, K. B. Davis, March; Lon- 
gevity of college athetes, I. Dublin, July ; Foundations, 
universities and research, H. J. Laski, Aug.; Quack- 
doctoring the colleges, Wm. B. Munro, Sept. ; Tools for 
the intellectual life, B. DeVoto, Oct. 

House Bravutiru.: College room, A. Perrett, Nov. 
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Hyera: Emotional training for college students, July. 

Lapres’ Home Journau: Why the college sap? G. N. 
Fletcher, Feb.; What comes after A. B.? R. 8. Halle, 
June; When the college girl is hostess, August. 

Missionary Review: Students and foreign missions today, 
J. R. Wilson, Nov. 

Lrrerary Digest: What ails Oxford and Cambridge? June 
2; Agnosticism in the colleges, July 7. 

Nation: College morality, Oct. 10. 

New Repusuic: Obituaries, 8. Young, Sept. 19. 

19th CreNnTURY: Politics of the undergraduate, F. Mur- 
thwait-How, June; Cambridge and commerce, A. Benn, 
Oct. 

North American: Our serio-comic undergraduates, R. 
McMinn, March; Whither is the college headed? G. H. 
Estabrooks, June; Tired business men of the campus, 
M. McConn, Nov. 

OuTLooK: I’m glad I’m not a college man, G@. Frederick, 
Jan. 4; Roll your own diploma, C. Merz, Feb. 6; Re- 
ligion of college men, March 21. 

Rapro Broapcast: University offerings in radio education, 
C. Dreher, March. 

Saturpay Eventne Post: New undergraduate; interview 
with, J. G. Hibben, Jan. 14; Comedy of leadership, 
C. Gauss, April 21. 

Science: Place of research in college, H. N. Holmes, June 
1; Research and the training of the researcher, 7. H. 
Eaton, June 22; Strategical period for the encourage- 
ment of research students, 8. R. Williams, Sept. 14. 

Scrmmntiric Monruuy: Social groups in a university, Feb.; 
Educational Trobrianders and the profesorial illusion, 
J. M. Fletcher, Nov. 

Scripner’s: Faith of the fathers, ZH. M. Hopkins, Feb.; 
Knowing our college students, Raymond Walters, 
June; From prize-ring to professor, H. W. Whicker, 
Nov. 
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Survey : College mental health department, M. Harrington, 
Jan. 15; Indian on Education, M. N. Chatterjee; Cam- 
pus in conflict, J. K. Hart, Feb. 15. 

Wetrare Magazine: Is college life wrong? L. E. Eubanks 
and Chick Schwarz, Sept. 

Wortp Review: The business of working your way through 
college, F. H. Turner, Jan. 30. 

Worwtp Unity: Education and religion, John H. Randall; 
Need of a spiritual element in education. A sympo- 
sium by Rufus M. Jones, Pierre Bovet, Hugh Moran, 
C. P. Connolly, Oct. 

Worip’s Work: Adventures in common-sense education, 
H. Holt, Feb.; Which way, America? higher education 
answers the question. Comp. by F. Palmer, June. 
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HOW WE TEACH AT PARK COLLEGE 


DEAN WALTER FREDERICK SANDERS 


For more than half a century, dating from the period of 
the founding of the college, Park College has made use of 
an industrial plan in connection with the general educa- 
tional program of the college. I purposely avoid the use of 
the term ‘‘self-help.’’ Unfortunately, this expression has 
come to mean to many people an institution on the verge of 
starvation—intellectually and physically. Park College 
does not belong to such a group. The endowment of the 
college is such that there is assurance of permanency in its 
program. The libraries, laboratories, and dormitories are 
modern and well equipped. The college also recognizes the 
place and importance of the cultural element in this type 
of education. 

The question naturally arises as to the relationship of 
the industrial plan of the college to the teaching technique, 
and its influence, if any, on the general effectiveness of 
teaching. Some explanation of the organization of the col- 
lege will first be necessary. Park College is a liberal arts 
college, with an enrolment limited at the present time to 
five hundred. The institution, organized as one school, 
grants only one degree, Bachelor of Arts. Students ac- 
cepted as dormitory students are assigned to fifteen hours 
of industrial work each week. This work is done under 
skilled supervision, and it has as regular and as definite a 
place in the student’s program as class work. The college 
owns and operates a large farm, a dairy, poultry farm, 
printing plant, laundry, and green-houses, as well as some 
publie utilities. 

The operation of such an industrial plan tends definitely 
to establish more practical objectives in teaching. In some 
departments of the college a very definite relationship 
exists. Every possible attempt is made to assign the stu- 
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dent to some form of industrial work related to his inter- 
ests and to his educational program. Students whose 
major interests lie within the field of botany and agricul- 
ture can be assigned to practical projects in their work in 
the green-houses and farms of the college. In home eco- 
nomics students can test their instruction in their work in 
the college Commons where the food for the students is pre- 
pared. Students who work in the library are prepared for 
this work through courses in library training. To stu- 
dents interested in journalism, the printing office offers 
opportunity for practical work. 

No confusion is caused, and the general program of the 
college is not crowded by the correlation of industrial work 
with the class work. On the contrary, a certain advantage 
is secured through a distinct separation of the work of the 
upper and lower divisions of the college. In the upper 
division, the junior and the senior years, the program of 
class work is arranged for the morning and the industrial 
work for the afternoon or evening. In the lower division, 
the freshman and sophomore years, the class work is 
scheduled for the afternoon, with industrial work during 
the morning or evening. This natural division between the 
upper and lower divisions of the work of the college needs 
to be emphasized more in the small college. This organiza- 
tion of the work of the college tends to attract students who 
have definite objectives and a serious purpose in coming to 
college. The result of the general program of the college is 
to discourage the idea, altogether too prevalent among col- 
lege students, that work of certain kinds is degrading. 

One of the most important results of the industrial plan 
in Park College is the opportunity afforded the college in 
the selection of its student body. In accordance with the 
selective admission plan of the college, only students of in- 
tellectual promise and seriousness of purpose are considered 
for admission. The great majority of the students accepted 
come from the upper quarter of their high-school classes. 
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Very rarely is a student admitted who ranks below the 
second quarter. The college also makes use of psychological 
tests, personality, and character ratings, in order to insure 
the best quality on the part of the applicants for admission. 
Naturally, only a small percentage of those who make writ- 
ten application can be accepted. The service of the institu- 
tion is not limited to a local constituency, since more than 
fifty per cent of the students come from outside the state 
in which the institution is located. The plan of admission 
enables the college to select a talented, ambitious group of 
students to whom it is under obligation to make the greatest 
possible intellectual contribution. Park College has also 
the great advantage of freedom from a common affliction 
of the American college—intercollegiate athletics. The 
college can, therefore, consistently emphasize an intellectual 
program. = _ 

In the spring of 1927, Park College adopted a plan of 
honors work for gifted students. The adoption of this type 
of work was the result of a growing conviction on the part 
of the administrative officers and teachers of the college 
that the college through its routine channels did not offer 
sufficient encouragement and assistance to students in the 
upper division of the college. The careful selection and 
careful training of students in the lower division made pos- 
sible a different type of work in the upper division, with 
greater opportunities to the gifted student for individual 
work. For the first year, 1927-28, honors work was limited 
to members of the senior class. Ten per cent of the mem- 
bership of this class was approved by the Faculty Com- 
mittee for this type of work. The members of this group 
were released from the routine requirements of the college, 
tests, class attendance, and examinations, and were assigned 
to the departments concerned for an individual program. 
In order to secure unity of procedure and a discussion of 
common problems a meeting of all students and the teach- 
ers supervising honors work was held once every month. 
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At this meeting two or three papers were presented by 
honors students, followed by a general discussion. At each 
one of these meetings held during the year some visitor was 
present, usually from one of the neighboring universities, 
who participated in the discussion or gave an informal ad- 
dress on some topic of interest to the group. These meet- 
ings were held at the homes of the members of the faculty. 
They brought teachers and students together in a way that 
was both delightful and stimulating. 

At the end of the year a comprehensive examination was 
given these students. The oral examinations were con- 
ducted by outside examiners, with one exception from the 
Universities of Kansas and Missouri. This type of exami- 
nation aroused a good deal of interest. Members of the 
teaching staff and students approved for honors work the 
following year were invited to be present. One of the out- 
side examiners made the following comment on the interest 
shown by the student body: ‘‘I was favorably impressed by 
the interest shown by the students who attended the ex- 
amination. The attitude shown by the students, I believe, 
is an excellent sign of the success of the plan you have 
adopted.’’ 

What has been the result of this special type of work 
adopted by the college as a part of its program? It has 
definitely stimulated interest in the intellectual work of the 
college on the part of the student body as well as the fac- 
ulty. The serious student with intellectual tastes will look 
forward to this type of work as a great opportunity and as 
a very important part of the work of the college. 

The excessive student mortality in the American college 
is due largely to two causes: (1) lack of care in the selec- 
tion of students; (2) lack of organization of the educa- 
tional work of the college to meet the needs of the students 
who have been admitted. Park College admits annually a 
freshman class of approximately 200. Every effort is made 
to meet the real needs of these students. At the beginning 
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of the year the program of ‘‘Freshman Week’’ serves as an 
effective introduction to the program the college has 
planned for the year. Orientation courses and personnel 
work are an important part of the work. This year the 
Department of Education will undertake a number of 
studies in connection with the educational program of the 
freshman year. 

There is a growing enthusiasm on the part of the teach- 
ing staff of the college for good teaching. Last year, 1927-— 
1928, a Faculty Committee was appointed to make a study 
of ‘‘The Quality of Teaching in Park College.’’ This com- 
mittee is gathering information from student sources as 
well as from observation of actual classroom practice. It is 
hoped that the report of the committee will result in im- 
provement in the technique of teaching as well as an in- 
creased interest in constructive supervision of teaching. In 
addition tq the discussion of questions dealing with the 
educational work of the college at stated meetings of the 
faculty, a Faculty News Letter is issued monthly from the 
dean’s office. This News Letter frequently contains full 
reprints of significant addresses and articles dealing with 
problems in the field of higher education, bibliographies 
and educational news of general interest. 

The ideals for intellectual work established by the college 
are: an educational unit of moderate size; a carefully se- 
lected student body in order to insure intellectual quality ; 
special opportunities for individual work for gifted stu- 
dents; freedom from the altogether too common distractions 
of college life; a democracy in student life; the dignity of 
labor; an emphasis on the intellectual purpose of the col- 
lege, and a serious effort to promote effective teaching. 
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THE APPOINTMENT OF COLLEGE TEACHERS 


A. C. C. Hn, Jr., Professor of Economics, 
Springfield College 


The excellence of a college rests largely on its ability to 
secure the best available teacher for a given position at a 
given time; for, to a great extent, it is by its selections of 
new teachers that a college maintains, increases, or de- 
creases in that excellence. The subject of this paper is 
therefore significant because faculties are significant. 

Although the subject of college teacher placement is fre- 
quently discussed in academic circles, the paucity of reli- 
able information on which to base intelligent discussion is 
conspicuous. A few studies have been made concerning 
the needs and work of special agencies, but no one has 
essayed to present a comprehensive study of the entire 
situation in a given area. 

Although such findings of others as exist have not been 
neglected, this paper of necessity rests to but slight extent 
on books and periodicals. It is based for the most part on 
the results of a questionnaire sent to recently appointed 
teachers, fortified by interviews and correspondence with 
college presidents, department heads, and bureau officials. 

The study includes the current procedure of appoint- 
ment, together with the institutions of appointment, and 
the measurable qualifications of 154 recently appointed 
teachers. It also contains a criticism of current teacher 
appointment practices and a scheme proposed for the im- 
provement of teacher placement. 

It being impracticable at this time to make a nation- 
wide survey of college teacher appointments, seven New 
England colleges were selected for the study—Amherst, 
Brown, Dartmouth, Harvard, Wesleyan, Williams, and 
Yale. 
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This, then, is a pioneer attempt to make a statistical 
study of college teacher appointment. 


NUMERICAL IMPORTANCE OF NEw APPOINTEES 


In the college year 1926-1927, 236 of the total number 
of 989 college teachers, or nearly 22 per cent, were new 
appointees. Three per cent of the full professors, 8 per 
cent of the associate professors, 22 per cent of the as- 
sistant professors, and 50 per cent of the instructors were 
freshly appointed. (Professors emeriti, administrative of- 
ficers, physical education directors, teachers on part time, 
tutors, and assistants are omitted in the above figures.) 

The percentages of the new appointees by colleges were: 
Amherst, 25 per cent; Brown, 25 per cent; Dartmouth, 14 
per cent; Harvard, 26 per cent; Wesleyan, 13 per cent; 
Williams, 21 per cent, and Yale 32 per cent. 


MECHANISMS OF APPOINTMENT 
In all cases the corporation, represented by the trustees 


or overseers, formally makes the appointments. However, 
the actual work of appointment, according to the results 
of the questionnaire, was done as follows: 
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OriemnaL Contact 
Reports from 156 teachers revealed that original contacts 
with their future employers were made through the follow- 
ing channels: 
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Organized agencies, 7; learned society meeting, 8; 
suggested to employer by a non-teacher friend, 10; 
asked to teach at institution of graduate work, 12; one 
college asked another to recommend a teacher, 13; 
direct application by candidate, 17 ; known to employer 
as an undergraduate, 21; through a graduate school 
professor, 24; through a colleague, 30. 


The remaining fourteen replied as follows: 


One through the Couneil on Religion in Higher Edu- 
cation, two through having previously taught in the 
same college, three through their published writings, 
two because of general reputation in the field, four 
through personal friendship with the department head, 
one through a chance conversation, and one through 
a notice of vacancy in a scientific journal. 


Tue GrapuatTe ScHoot PRoFEssor 


The graduate schools are a principal source of new ap- 
pointees, with the graduate school professors acting as the 
chief factors in distribution. Graduate school professors 
were responsible for 23 per cent of the appointments of 
the teachers under study, the procedure being somewhat 
as follows: 

The graduate school professor receives a letter or a visit 
from an employer, usually a friend, who is looking for a 
teacher. The graduate school professor then either men- 
tions the names of one or more of his students to the 
employer, or mentions the opening to one or more of his 
students, or both, and so puts interested students in touch 
with the employer. 

Below are reproduced comments made on the question- 
naire in regard to this point. (Letters are substituted for 
the names of the colleges). 


X wrote to Y for a teacher in philosophy. Y’s rec- 
ommendation was most helpful. 
* 2€*¢® *# @® @ 


All on a personal basis. The head of the department 
at X knew the head of the department at Y, while I 
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was a student of the latter. In my first position the 
appointment was obtained by application of the head 
of the department to the professor acting as chairman 
of the department where I took graduate work. This 
is by all odds the most frequent method of obtaining 
positions in college teaching. The heads of depart- 
ments are written to by men who know them, or know 
of them, to find out what available men they have—a 
recommendation by such head of department is relied 
on in most cases. At X nearly all graduates are placed 
in this way. I presume such is the case in other large 
institutions where the number of postgraduates is 
fairly large. 
e* *¢ # @# #@ 

Asked department at X in which I] did graduate 
work to find position for me. Thuy kept me informed 
as to various offers. Finally head of my department at 


Y wrote me. 
& ® * 606? 


It so happened that the head of the department 
where I am now had communicated with the head of 
the department where I had done my graduate work. 


On meeting the latter I was advised of the inquiry of 
the former. 


For years after a student has left the graduate school, 
the graduate school professor may keep in contact with 
him and subsequently recommend him for openings which 
may occur in future years. 

Below are comments made on the questionnaire in regard 
to this: 


I have been impressed that my X Graduate School 
connections have been of the greatest business value. 
Nearly all the offers I have ever had seem to have been 
directed to me through that channel. 

* * #® #* @ 

Most of the positions obtained in sociology in Ameri- 
can institutions are upon the recommendation of the 
graduate departments, or individuals in these depart- 
ments, at Columbia University and the University of 
Chicago and to a lesser extent the other graduate 
schools, i.¢e., when the first venture in teaching is at 
hand. Subsequent promotions take place in a com- 
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petitive market on the basis of productive work (pub- 

lications) and the valuation given by friends. This 

is true in my own case. 

Lastly the graduate school professor is responsible for 
numerous placements of his students in the college or uni- 
versity where he is teaching. Twenty-seven per cent. of 
the total number of instructors at Harvard and Yale were 
appointed in this way, and 7 per cent of the total number 
of placements. 


THE UNDERGRADUATE PROFESSOR 


Closely akin to the above procedure is that whereby the 
employer follows up a graduate of the college who is in- 
terested in teaching, and offers him either a position or 
encouragement for a position at the alma mater, which is 
to begin either the year after graduation or after a year 
or more of graduate work. 

All of the colleges under study seem partial to their 
own graduates and 14 per cent. of the total number owe 


their original contact to this circumstance, while the pro- 
portion would be larger if some of the graduate students 
who were asked to teach and also had attended the same 
university as undergraduates had been included. 


COLLEAGUES AND FRIENDS 


Inasmuch as some consider it poor form for a candidate 
to make direct application for a position, use may be made 
of an intermediary, usually a colleague, in the case of a 
man who is already teaching, or a friend on another faculty. 
Invariably the intermediary is one who is acquainted with 
the prospective employer. 

In the present study 19 per cent. made contacts through 
a colleague and 6 per cent. through a friend, totaling 25 
per cent. The procedure is as follows: Either a candidate 
requests a colleague or a friend to write a prospective em- 
ployer in his stead, or a colleague or a friend writes an em- 
ployer concerning a likely man. The employer then 
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answers the letter, and, if interested, gets in touch with 
the candidate. 
Some of the comments relative to this follow: 


I left X because of the slowness of promotion there, 
but on good terms with my colleagues. They recom- 
mended me for a post at Y after leaving. 


I was called to attention of department head by an 
X alumnus who at that time was a colleague at Y and 
was returning to X the next year. 

* * *# # ®@ 


Recommendation of colleague supplemented by rec- 
ommendations from professors where graduate work 
was taken. I was recommended to head of department 
by former colleague who was then at X in same de- 
partment. 

* * * *# #& 

Suggestion by older colleague (former teacher not 
in same department), then application by myself to 
President—immediate offer of terms—acceptance— 


finally notice of confirmation by Trustees sent by Presi- 
dent. 


* * *® # # 
The place is looking for men and we here are in 
continual communication with colleagues all over the 
country, so that we may hear as soon as possible of any 
really competent candidates for instructorship. 
Occasionally it happens that a department at one college 
desires to invite a member of a department of another col- 
lege to join its staff. In such a case it is sometimes consid- 
ered better form to write directly to the department head 
rather than to the prospect. Department heads have been 
known to shelve such an offer without the knowledge of the 
prospect, preferring to keep the man in his present position, 
perhaps to aid in research. But, be that as it may, 8 per 
cent of those under study received appointments in this 
way. 
Direct APPLICATION BY CANDIDATES 

Direct application for a position on the part of a candi- 

date is sometimes frowned on by employers. In spite of 
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this, 10 per cent of the men under study received their 
positions by direct application. The circumstances are 
varied and include (1) asking a friend, who happens to be 
a department head, for a position, (2) having heard of an 
opening, applying for it, (3) writing blindly to one em- 
ployer after another, (4) sending a circular letter to a 
group of colleges. For example: 


I wrote to several eastern colleges regarding possible 
positions for that coming fall. All answered and X 
wanted and had me come there. 

es ¢ # # @# 


A circular letter sent to the leading eastern colleges. 
s* * #*# #@ #@ 


The opening at X was called to my attention by one 
of the staff of the Department of History at Columbia, 
and at his suggestion I wrote to the Chairman of the 
Department at X. After some correspondence I was 
invited to X and about a week later was notified that 
I had received the position. 


Tue LEARNED SocreTry MEETINGS 


Eight of the men under study stated that contacts with 
their future employers were made at a learned society 
meeting. At such meetings many of the college teachers 
engaged in a special branch of study are brought together 
and, at times, the lobbies become veritable market places for 
college teachers. 


ScrENTIFIC JOURNALS 

Closely akin to the learned societies are the publications 
which cater to the special fields of study. Personal col- 
umns retail the movements of men in the field from 
position to position, after the change has been made. In- 
frequently notice that a man has left one position for 
another will cause an aspirant for the implied open posi- 
tion to make application for it, either directly or indirectly. 
One man in the present study indicated that such was his 
procedure. 
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LOOSENESS OF THE ABOVE METHODS 


The agencies so far described for bringing teacher and 
employer together are loosely organized and in operation 
rest largely on accident, on acquaintanceship, and on per- 
sonal esteem. Comments made on some of the question- 
naires will serve to illustrate this: 


It was accidental that this vacancy came to my 
notice. Thereafter I think that a slight personal ac- 
quaintanceship with the previous holder of my position 
and with the department was an important factor. My 
own feeling is that a wide personal acquaintance with 
the men working in one’s own field is one of the most 
important aids in obtaining a position. 

ss ¢$ ¢ & # 

Always on recommendation of a friend. 

es © @# #@ #@# 

Friends at the Department at X were kind enough 
to take an interest, finding me a place. 


* ¢* @ @# € 


I was known to the men in the department here. 
That is all. 


Personal contact with member of department. 


Found out an unexpected vacancy in the middle of 
the year through the interest of a friend in the same 
field teaching at X. 


ORGANIZED AGENCIES 


We are now to consider the organized agencies which 
exist solely for the purpose of bringing the teacher and 
employer together, such as commercial agencies, the grad- 
uate school agencies and the late deceased Personnel 
Division of the American Council on Education. 

The small number of men placed by these, only 5 per 
eent of the group under study, does not measure their 
importance. They are growing annually in number and, 
outside of New England, show signs of supplanting to a 
large extent the older and looser system. 
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THe COMMERCIAL AGENCIES 

The commercial agencies are most important in placing 
college teachers throughout the West and South, particu- 
larly in small and isolated colleges, and it is not infre- 
quently that they place men in the older Eastern institu- 
tions. Two men in the present study stated that they re- 
ceived their appointments through a commercial agency. 

Several agencies have been established for from ten to 
forty years and possess both a wide personal knowledge of 
employers and a great skill in placing applicants, particu- 
larly instructors. They have built up a large clientele 
among the colleges, one of the agencies doing 37 per cent. 
of its business in college positions in 1926. 

These agencies charge only a small membership fee, 
usually a dollar or two, and make their profit in one of two 
ways. First by taking 5 per cent of the first year’s salary 
of any position obtained through them, and second, by tak- 
ing 10 per cent of any raise in salary that a member may 
obtain in his original position, due to the threat of leaving 
because of a better position offered through the agency. 

The information on which the commercial agencies work 
consists of schools attended, courses taken, degrees, experi- 
ence, references, and personal particulars, including age, 
salary, photograph, and preferences. 

With this information as a basis, the agency informs pos- 
sible employers about the candidate and then on hearing 
from these, advises the candidate to write a letter of appli- 
cation to the college or colleges which may seem to be inter- 
ested. Subsequent negotiations are carried on between the 
applicant and the prospective employer. 


CoLLEGE APPOINTMENT BUREAUS 
Although all of the colleges and universities under study 
have appointment bureaus, and although all of these bu- 
reaus handle college teaching positions occasionally, only 
the bureaus at Harvard and Yale regularly appoint any 
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large number of college teachers. The Yale Bureau of 
Appointments will serve for illustration. 

The Yale Bureau, founded in 1899, not only makes col- 
lege teaching appointments, but also makes preparatory 
school teaching appointments; acts as an employment 
agency for students who work their way through Yale; acts 
as an industrial agency for placing seniors and recent grad- 
uates in business, and handles over $300,000 in scholarships, 
fellowships, and loans. 

An individual who desires the assistance of the Bureau 
in securing a college teaching appointment fills out a form, 
which is subsequently retained by the office as a permanent 
record. The information desired includes the personal his- 
tory, academic history, photograph, preferences, and refer- 
ences of the candidate. 

The Bureau then sends blanks to former teachers, former 
employers, and other recommendors of the candidate in 
order to have on hand a series of personal judgments con- 
cerning him. These personal judgments are presented to 
prospective employers. 

By means of other blanks, the Bureau records the re- 
quests of college officials for candidates, and the succeeding 
negotiations, if any. 

In 1926 the Yale Bureau made thirty-seven college teach- 
ing appointments, while thirty-seven further appointments 
made by the Faculty were reported to the Bureau. Six of 
those placed were appointed full professors, ten were ap- 
pointed either assistant or associate professors, and twenty- 
‘Six were appointed instructo” « 

The Bureau has 1,200 registrants for allie teaching 
positions. These include members of the senior class and of 
the graduate schools, who intend to teach, and graduates, 
who have gone into teaching, and who, through satisfied with 
their posts, remain on file in order that the Bureau may 
have experienced and mature candidates to recommend on 
Tequest. 
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THe American CounciL ON EpucATION 

Aiming to supply an adequate record of the college 
teaching resources of the country to aid administrative 
officers in filling vacancies and to prevent good teachers 
from becoming buried in insignificant positions, in 1922 the 
American Council on Education, Washington, D. C., estab- 
lished a Division of College and University Personnel. 

This Division has filed the registration blanks of about 
23,000 of the 40,000 college and university teachers of the 
country. In 1926 there were 310 calls for teachers from 
college and university officials and about 100 appointments. 

Teachers who signified a definite desire to change posi- 
tions were placed in an active applicant file, selections from 
which might be examined on the spot by administrative 
officers, or sent to them by mail. 

No fees or commissions were charged for registration or 
appointment of teachers, and personal examination of the 
files by college officers was free in all cases, while a charge 
of ten dollars for mail privilege was made only to non- 
members of the American Council on Education. 

The Division acted merely as a point of contact between 
teacher and employer. Once the employer had the name 
and record of the applicant, the Division exerted no further 
influence. Indeed it had no reliable way of knowing 
whether the teacher accepted a new position or not. In 
order to keep their files in some measure accurate an an- 
nual follow-up was conducted and individual registrants 
were urged to notify the Division of changes in position. 

Because of its national scope and its non-commercial 
basis, the Division of Personnel of the American Council 
on Education was one of the most significant factors in 
organized methods of college teacher appointment. 

Lacking sufficient funds the Bureau was abandoned in 
1927. 


Tue Institute oF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


This institution is responsible for the appointments of 
several foreign teachers every year. By means of a ques- 
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tionnaire and formal reports, it discovers what foreign 
teachers will be available for teaching or lecture engage- 
ments and distributes this information from its New York 
offices by means of a bulletin to the various colleges and 
universities. 

NEGOTIATIONS 

Of the teachers in this study, 57 per cent first came into 
direct contact with their employer by means of corre- 
spondence and 43 per cent by means of a personal inter- 
view. In the New England colleges it rarely happens that 
a man receives an appointment without eventually having 
a personal interview with his employer. 

Usually the teacher is asked to visit the college in order 
to meet the members of the department, or, rarely, to ap- 
pear before an appointment committee, or both. 

Contract practices differ widely from institution to insti- 
tution. In general the contract consists of a letter from 
the President or Department head to the appointee, men- 
tioning salary, approximate hours of teaching, length of 
appointment, and subjects or courses to be taught. 
Williams and Yale require the appointee to sign the rules 
of the college. Courses and hours of teaching are left to 
the Chairman of the department or President in consulta- 
tion with the appointee. 

The Williams formal notice of appointment complies with 
Article 62 of the Rules: ‘‘ All notification of appointment 
shall be made in writing, with full statement of all condi- 
tions undér which the appointment is made; and complete 
records of all correspondence relating to appointments shall 
be kept.’’ 

Monts or APPOINTMENTS 

Replies from 113 teachers as to the month during which 
appointment was made resulted as follows: 

Significance lies in the facts that April was the month of 
most frequent appointments, that the distribution was 
wide, and that the great majority of appointments were 
made over a period of six months. 
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LENGTH OF NEGOTIATIONS 
Replies from 124 teachers as to the period which elapsed 


between the beginning and close of negotiations resulted as 
follows : 
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While the disparity in time is great, yet, on the whole, 
negotiations consumed less than one month. 
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RAIsE IN SALARY 

Replies from 128 teachers as to whether a change from 
the original salary offer was brought about during negotia- 
tions, revealed that in twenty-nine eases (23 per cent) a 
raise was secured, and that in one case the result was a 
lower salary. 

MEASURABLE QUALIFICATIONS OF APPOINTEES 

Replies from 145 teachers revealed certain of the mea- 
surable qualifications of the men at the time of appoint- 
ment. 

Age 

The ages of ninety-five instructors, when appointed, 

follow : 
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The ages of thirty-eight assistant and associate profes- 
sors, when appointed, follow: 
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The ages of twelve full professors, when appointed, fol- 
low: 32, 34, 35, 36, 37, 40, 43, 44, 45, 48, and 49. 


Years of Graduate Work 


The graduate work of ninety-one instructors, at the time 
of appointment, follows: 
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The graduate work of thirty-eight assistant and associate 


professors, at the time of their appointment, follows: 
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The graduate work of twelve full professors at the time 
of appointment follows: One year—1l, three years—9, five 
years—1, six years—1. 
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Phi Beta Kappa or Sigma Xi 

Forty-four per cent of the instructors, 47 per cent of the 
assistant and associate professors, and 66 per cent of the 
full professors belonged either to Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma 
Xi, or both. 

Publications 

Forty-three per cent of the instructors, 65 per cent of 
the assistant and associate professors, and 91 per cent of 
the full professors had published articles in learned jour- 
nals by the time of appointment. 


Degrees 

Of the instructors, 40 per cent had the Doctor’s degree, 
32 per cent only the Master’s degree, and 28 per cent only 
the Bachelor’s degree. 

Of the assistant and associate professors, 71 per cent had 
the Doctor’s degree, 21 per cent only the Master’s degree, 
and 8 per cent only the Bachelor’s degree. 

Of the full professors, 75 per cent had the Doctor’s de- 
gree and 25 per cent only the Master’s degree. 


Teaching Experience 
Forty per cent of the instructors, 92 per cent of the as- 
sistant and associate professors, and all of the full profes- 
sors had had one or more years of teaching experience. 


CrrricisM oF Existine PRAcTICcES 

The lack of common agreement on a period during which 
to conduct appointment proceeding results in uncertainty 
and inconvenience to administrative officers and prospec- 
tive teachers alike. Negotiations are terminated from 
February to September, after periods varying from a few 
minutes to many weeks. 

This irregularity penalizes both parties. If the admin- 
istrative officer is forehanded in beginning negotiations and 
fills his department for the succeeding year by the first of 
April, he must often suffer inconvenience. For, toward the 
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end of the year, say in June, one or more of his men may 
receive offers for better positions from tardier administra- 
tions, offers which he can scarcely deny in the interests of 
the men concerned. 

The department may thus become undermanned at the 
end of the year and the officer must then begin again at 
the last minute to engage new men. This weakens in turn 
the departments from which he draws, and so it may go 
on in a vicious circle. 

On the other hand, a teacher may receive an offer from 
an institution early in the year and accept it, only to find 
that a month or so later another offer comes which is more 
pleasant to him, but which he cannot accept without caus- 
ing great disadvantage to his previous employer. Thus, a 
teacher may feel insecurity in accepting a position, fearing 
that later a more desirable offer may come too late to be 
accepted. 

Likewise a teacher who is making direct application to 
a department on his own initiative is placed in an uncom- 
fortable position. The department may notify him that he 
is being considered, but that definite selection will not be 
made for a month or so in the future. In the meanwhile 
the applicant may have neglected seeking other offers. 

The absence of an open market, with the attending lack 
of knowledge on the part of the teacher as to where a posi- 
tion is open, and through what channels to search, and a 
corresponding lack of knowledge on the part of college 
officials as to where to find a satisfactory, available man, 
often results in haphazard procedure. 

At least 85 per cent of the positions are filled directly or 
indirectly through personal friendship. Convention may 
prevent direct application for a new position. The com- 
mercial agencies are costly, the college bureaus handle only 
their own graduates, and seldom older men, the Personnel 
Division of the American Council on Education handled 
but few cases and is now out of existence. Older men in 
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particular may be relegated to obscure posts with insuf- 
ficient means of becoming extricated. 

An open market is needed where competition is free, 
where information concerning men and positions is ample, 
and where officials and candidates alike may go without 
stigma. Such a market need not entirely supplant present 
methods. It should merely integrate the various existing 
methods to an extent, and supply besides a competent sep- 
arate open market. 

Solely as a pioneer attempt, the writer offers a scheme, 
the adoption of which might tend to satisfy this need. 


ScHEME FOR REORGANIZATION 

The proposed scheme of reorganization is simple in opera- 
tion and makes maximum use of the best existing practices 
and agencies, merely regrouping these and slightly shifting 
emphases. 

Sinee each institution is a power unto itself and since 
there is slight chance that a movement will spring up 
simultaneously and spontaneously among the colleges, a 
strong leadership by a separate body is necessary. 

An agency similar to the Personnel Division of the 
American Council on Education should be organized and 
strengthened financially in order to meet the greater de- 
mands thrown upon it ($20,000 annually is estimated by 
the Division). It should then secure the backing of the 
various colleges and universities and their faculties to the 
following ends: 

A. To cooperate by urging teachers now in the colleges 
and universities of the country, as well as those added to 
faculties in the future, to register with the agency. 

Thus the agency would become a central clearing house 
for the records of college and university teachers, from 
which records the agency could compile reliable informa- 
tion concerning: (1) the state of the profession, (2) ap- 
pointment methods, (3) salaries, (4) positions open, (5) 
candidates for new positions. 
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In other words, the agency would have available the in- 
formation, which is necessary to create an open market 
for those who have no single, recognized way of shifting 
positions and who must now either throw themselves on 
the mercies of commercial agencies or embarrass them- 
selves and risk their good standing by requesting a position 
from some other college or university. 

B. The division should encourage an agreement among 
the colleges and universities to respect a common period 
during which to carry on negotiations for new men. The 
general understanding should be that offers should not be 
released before an agreed time and that subsequent pro- 
ceedings should be confined as much as possible to the 
weeks immediately succeeding. 

C. The agency, taking advantage of the learned societies, 
should urge their members to encourage college depart- 
ments to publish notices of vacancies in the journals of the 
respective fields, together with the probable rank, salary, 
tenure, and courses to be taught. Notice might also be 
made in educational journals, and perhaps in a daily like 
the New York Times following the example of the English 
universities which advertise vacancies in the London 
Times. 

These proposals do not efface present practices. Rather, 
they tend to create a competitive market, available to all, 
and generally considered reputable. Such a market would 
tend to set the pace for other teacher markets and influence 
them towards improvement. ; 

These provisions are not intended to create a perfect sys- 
tem of teacher placement. But, if adopted, they would 
alleviate some of the more flagrant maladjustments inher- 
ent in present practices. 
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pus; an undergraduate view. 

Worutp Tomorrow. 10: 419-20. O. 27. Teacher goose- 
stepper or leader? 


ART IN THE COLLEGES 


Royau B. Farnum, State Director of Art Education and 
Principal of the Massachusetts School of Art 


Miss Lura Beam, in a typewritten document* of 128 
pages, surveys seven college art departments as follows: 
Newcomb, Oberlin, Smith, Mills, Dartmouth, Washington, 
and the University of Chicago. In her introduction she 
disposes of 34 per cent of our colleges as having no art de- 
partments, 16 per cent as having devitalized history 
courses, and 12 per cent as having superficial applied art 


subjects without study. This leaves 38 per cent divided 
into art as craftsmanship and art as theory-practice 
courses. The colleges repoited fall chiefly into the last 
group. 

With a keen blade, applied with discerning skill, Miss 
Beam operates upon her patients. She discovers not illness 
but uncongenial family life. Like the New England 
Dames, they are handicapped by ancestry worship. Their 
catalogues tend toward democracy but the truly democratic 
courses have little educational significance. 


*In 1925-26, under a subvention from the Carnegie Corporation, 
Miss Lura Beam, then an Associate Secretary in the Association office, 
visited typical colleges in different parts of the country in a study, 
on behalf of the Association of American Colleges, of the teaching 
of the fine arts. Her report, filed in the offices of the Association and 
Carnegie Corporation, was summarized in the Association BULLETIN, 
May, 1927. Manuscript copies are available on a loan basis to mem- 
bers of the Association on application to the Secretary. 
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She finds that the West and South educate by ‘‘doing,’’ 
the East by ‘‘learning,’’ while Chicago seeks through some 
practice, some philosophy and some theory to find the 
happy mean. But the results of most of the courses are 
‘‘unreal,’’ ‘‘over refined,’’ cultural only in a foreign, ab- 
stract sense. The diagnosis intimates that in general the 
art departments fail to function in values of everyday 
living. 

The report discusses such phases of college life and art 
as tradition, student personality, the art department, his- 
torical courses, studio work, design, student taste, museum, 
faculty, historical development, program, admission and 
graduation requirements, buildings and equipment, ex- 
hibits, student interest, atmosphere and living standards, 
vocational plans and art education. 

The general tone is commendatory in spirit but points 
out a rather static level of art teaching with constructive 
hints for a chance for the better. 

NEWCcOMB appears to approach a practical attainment 
for both personal and vocational satisfaction and seeks to 
make art an expression of the local environment; but that 
very background of southern social ease and simple out- 
look on life is its chief handicap in the present state of 
civilization in our world. 

Art in OBERLIN is a mental process, an intellectual veneer, 
unlived and with taste unapplied, except possibly in music, 
which dominates the life and thought of the campus. 
‘* Athleties, social life, fashion, prestige, money, even high 
marks and getting a sound job are too material for their 
better moments.’’ Art as ‘“‘liberal arts’’ does not liberate, 
although interesting courses, especially in architecture, are 
well attended and enjoyed. 

SmiTH appears to have more of an art atmosphere and 
presents courses both intellectual and logical, with supple- 
mentary work in practice. But the framework is opposed 
by the strong liberal arts setting and the scholar-specialist’s 
point of view. 
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Mus, like most state institutions, is wrapped, tied, and 
labelled by superficial state requirements, which permit 
of only the bare beginnings in both art theory and practice. 
The lower public school point of view dominates the courses 
and determines both character and objective. Applications 
are chiefly elementary experiments in mediums. 

DaRTMOUTH is pictured as limited and exclusive with 
little opportunity of art offerings although in a charming 
New England setting. The teaching is hard, cold, and 
formal, even speculative. Miss Beam deals largely in this 
report with the college policy and environment, lightly 
passing by the actual work in art. 

WASHINGTON is reported to be democratic but somewhat 
imitative and aristocratic in its actual influence. It is, of 
course, isolated from art centers and is therefore limited 
as to actual art experiences, but its policy is broad and 
thinking is free and bold, although greatly influenced by 
art style and instructors’ methods. An imteresting de- 
velopment is vividly pictured which suggests fertile ground 
for a future of real art creation. 

Cxuicaco seems to be strongly tinged by an intellectual 
and philosophical atmosphere where large groups of teach- 
ears from the Middle West seek belated credits for degrees 
and too often present the picture of dulled creative emotion 
suppressed by the burden of the age and overwork. There 
appear to be wide differences in both age and previous 
training with conflicting results in intellectual reactions 
and emotional stimulus. The personality of the late Artist- 
Teacher Professor of Art had much to do with the popular- 
ity of the courses and his leadership tended toward a grow- 
ing appreciation of the value of art as an aesthetic in- 
fluence. 

In summing up, Miss Beam intimates that the teachers of 
art history lack life and vitality, the artist-teachers are 
more alive but tend to isolate themselves, the assistant 
teachers have but little real art influence on the students, 
and other college teachers are cool if not antagonistic 
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toward the work. Broadly speaking, the art teacher knows 
little about the problem of teaching, knows nothing about 
his students, guides art into blind alleys, and fails to dis- 
cover or use the significant tendencies of each personality 
coming within range of his influence. And the art depart- 
ments fail to operate as living forces, assimilating the vast 
resources of modern youth in dynamic creative power. 
‘*Meanwhile,’’ she concludes, ‘‘it is quite likely that they 
average well with the level of college achievement. ’’ 

Is the report unkind, untruthful in its interpretation, 
pessimistic? I think not. The great contrast between edu- 
cation today in the elementary schools and in the colleges 
evidences much to be desired at the higher level. Educators 
and psychologists have done much in discovering children; 
the time is at hand when they should discover that fascinat- 
ing and intricate mind of the college student. The college 
curricula too long have been imposed by graduate scholars 
upon undergraduate novices. Youth lives today, not in the 
sum of yesterdays. Art is a pulsating force in life, not a 
dead thing of the past. College art departments are prone 
to glory in the buried art of the ages, blindly hoping, even 
expecting, that living, blooming youth will crawl within the 
shroud and think it is the fountain of creation. Even art 
schools are afflicted by the same weakness. 

When the teaching of art in colleges actually affects the 
environment of the college, the student, his room, his fra- 
ternity, his dress, his home, his self-expression then will we 
begin to give him a foundation upon which to build his 
taste, his personal choices, his analysis of the art of the 
ages and, let us hope, his own creative reactions. 

Miss Beam’s report is deeply interesting, unusual in 
expression, keenly analytical and direct in its approach to 
a difficult subject. I hope some day it may be published, 
although it should be said in defence of our art education 
that in the one and one-half years which have elapsed since 
it was written some changes can already be acclaimed. 
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